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QUESTIONS OF THE DAY. 


AN INTERVIEW WITH 
MISS CLEMENTINA BLACK. 
By Frances E. WILarp. 
“May Iask what you regard as the greatest 
loss to the people in the defeat of the Liberals ?” 

“ Perhaps the loss of Mr. Acland at the Educa- 
tion Department, because thorough education 
lies at the root of every social and industrial 
reform. In England we have the greatest 
need of a system of secondary and technical 
schools, and this need was thoroughly recognised 
by Mr. Acland. There is one small branch of in- 
struction which some of us greatly desire to see 
given to the elder scholars in elementary schools 
—to wit, instruction in the laws affecting their in- 
dustrial life. The children who go from school to 
factory know nothing of the Factory Act, the 
Truck Act, which forbids payment in food or 
kind, the Employers’ Liability Act, under which 
the employee has a right to compensation for 
certain injuries, provided he or she takes action 
within six weeks, or the laws affecting them as 
tenants or lodgers. All these might easily be 
contained in clear and short reading lessons to 
be used by fifth and sixth standard children.” 

THE LIMITATION CLAUSES. 

“ Of course from your relation to the labour 
movement your views of the controversy that 
arose in the Woman’s Liberal Federation as cor- 
cerning the Limitation clauses would be valued.” 

“The whole matter is complicated. Hitherto 
I think it is pretty clear that women have not 
on the whole lost by the restrictions that have 
been imposed. These restrictions were some- 
what greater in the textile than in the non- 
textile trades. The women in these trades are 
about the best organised of women workers, and 
are in the same unions as the men. Their 
wages appear to have decreased distinctly less 
than those of women in other trades, and to be 
nearer on the whole than in other trades to the 
wages of the men—in many cases being, I 
believe, identical. These women, who are an 
intelligent and competent body of people, a 
great deal more likely than any of us middle- 
class women to know what is really for their 
advantage, appear to be practically unanimous 
in desiring further legal restriction of hours. I 
greatly regret that they did not have the oppor- 
tunity of expressing that desire at the polls. 

“As to the argument that women will bo 
replaced by men, I think there can be little 
danger of that while men are paid so much more 
highly. In many trades the wages of women 
are under ten shillings a week; but it would be 
difficult to get a man to do their work for less 
than twenty. It would require a reduction of 
women’s hours by one-half to make a man’s 
labour as cheap in those trades as a woman's. 
Then there are people who believe that short 
hours make short pay. All experience points 
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the other way. Long hours and low pay go 
together—for reasons easily comprehensible. 
When you only earn a penny an hour, you go as 
near as nature will allow to making up twenty- 
four pennies in the day and night. There is an 
interesting example in the matter of laundries. 
Soiled linen laundries were (perhaps accident- 
tally) excluded from the Factory Act because 
that Act only applied to places where articles 
were manufactured or prepared for sale. But 
shirts, collars, and a good deal of underlinen 
ate ‘ dressed ’ before sale, #.c., washed and ‘got 
up.” The laundries in which these are treated 
are included, and are, of course, restricted as to 
hours, etc. I cannot learn that workers in 
these laundries are at all worse paid than in the 
ordinary laundry. If there is a difference it 
appears to be in the other direction.” 
A PREFERENCE FOR STRIKES. 

“The eight hour law is the centre of the 
movement, is it not P” 

“Yes, one may perhaps say so. Aud it may 
be worth while (obvious as it appears) to point 
out that the economic effect of shortened hours 
will be precisely the same whether shortening is 
brought about by voluntary action or by law. 
There are people who approve a voluntary eight 
hour day, but disapprove a legal eight hour day. 
That preference logically examined means a pre- 
ference for strikes, because what we call ‘ vol- 
uutary action’ means fighting out the question 
otherwise than at the polls.” 

“Do you think it is really a forerunner of 
shorter hours for men ?” 

“I think so, because men, who to some extent 
can express their wishes by their votes are so 
very clear in wanting shorter hours for them- 
selves, and in asking for Parliamentary restric- 
tion.” 

‘“¢ You do not then agree with the fears of the 
Women’s Liberal Federation about women’s 
labour P ” 

“I think it is true that the restrictive clauses 
might to some extent interfere with home work 
and I should be glad of it. Home work is bad 
for the work, bad for the home, and bad for the 
worker, What sort of a home is it where two 
or three gross of lucifer-match boxes are drying 
on the floor of the one room? Moreover, the 
home worker, if she is to earn anything ap- 
preciable must work long hours. The sewing- 
machine is not a comfortable accompaniment to 
the children’s slumbers or the husband’s evening 
pipe. In fact, there is not room at home both 
for the work and the family, and washing is 
perhaps the worst of all forms of home work.” 

“ What is your idea, Miss Black, in the evolu- 
tion of this great social movement, of the place 
that the wife and mother will hold ? ” 

“My feeling is that there is no form of work 
so valuable as that performed by the mother 
who brings into the world and brings up healthy 
and good children. While children are quite 


them and vo to work. 
choose I would not restrain her, because the 
choice would show that she was not fitted for 
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young they cannot be properly cared for without 
constant attention from some one. 
mother is the natural some one, and I think few 


Their 


mothers of young children would choose to leave 
If any mother would 


their care and it would be better that some other 


woman should undertake it. The state of things 


which compels a mother to leave her young 


children uncared for in order that she may earn 


money for them is so far an unwholesome one. 
“TI do think a great many ladies go astray on 


the point of the economic independence of the 
wife; but the way to obtain that is not by 
making her earn it outside; the proper position 
is that if a man and wife are joining together to 
undertake this care of children, the wife should 
be entitled as her right to a certain share of his 
income. 
capital; but the money devoted to the family 
and household. Her share should not be less 
than one-third.” 


I do not include in ‘income’ business 


THE BETTER HALF. 
“ Why should it not be a half?” 
‘ Because the children’s share is not her share ; 
it is for her alone.” 
“ But if she only shares the income, why might 


it not then be half?” 


“Tt might be half if she paid half the rent and 
half the current expenses, I think that is the 
proper way out of the problem of independence. 
The habit among English working people is 
generally for a man to hand the whole amount 
of his wages to his wife except a little for his 
own private expenses. I kaow one instance in 
which he keeps two shillings and hands to hig 
wife £1 18s. every weck. Ho says, ‘she allows 
me that much pocket money’! This habit is 
not at all exceptional. The wife then makes all 
the household payments and pays her own 
personal expenses at her discretion. She lays it 
out as a rule better than any man. I remember 
Mr. John Burns saying that the working man’s 
wife had to be a capital administrator or she 
could not keep the house going at all.” 

“The majority, then, are really capable women 
and not slovenly ?” 

‘In some respects, such as cooking, they are 
very deficient.” 

“ Do you not think that food could be cooked 
by experts and brought to the houses ? Z 

“I think it would hardly be popular, although 
they do now send to cook-shops to an enormous 
extent. Asister of mine, living in the East End 
in a model dwelling, knew some neighbours who 
in all ways commanded her respect, and once when 
the woman was ill the doctor said she should 
have oatmeal porridge. Not a woman in the 
dwellings could make it without burning it, and 
my sister had to undertake this simple process 
because her neighbour was unable toeat it when 
it was burned. This woman had never been 
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trained to cook, and could not make milk pud- 
dings. She wasan admirable woman, and ad- 
ministered her income very well. She kept her 
children very well, and was most industrious. 
Her husband could cook, but he was exceptional. 
You see the man who takes to cooking does so 
from natural inclination.” 

“May I ask what you think will be the réle 
of the Kindergarten in the society of the future 4 
Will it not do much to put the children under 
the care of mother-hearted and specially gifted 
women P” 

_ “My mind is not quite made up about Kinder- 
". work. Ihave seen some instances in 
which children do not seem to be able to apply 
their minds to different things after such a train- 
ing. Perhaps it is because we have not worked 
out the training properly.” 

“Ts it not possible that the teaching in the 
Board Schools is too mechanical ? ” 

“In these instances they were not Board 
School children. The whole system of learning 
needs to be remodelled and brought nearer to 
nature, The difficulty is that teachers and 
pupils are not always in barmony with each 
other.” 

THE LABOUR MOVEMENT. 

“ May I ask you how you came to be interested 
in the Labour movement P” 

“ Until I was twenty-one I knew nothing about 
it. I lived in Brighton where I never under- 
stood it, that being a town with no specific in- 
dustry. But when I came to live in London, one 
must be blind not to see it, and my mind was 

extremely exercised as to whether the Socialists’ 
or the Individualists’ position was right. I 
realised that one has no business to become in- 
volved in these problems without fair knowledge ; 
‘and I felt that I must come to a clear comprehen- 
4sion-in regard to it. I went to many meetings, 
‘and talked to Socialists, but although I heard 
‘ot:their denunciations over and over again, I got 
no light upon the principles at all. Iheard them 
denouncing evils which are patent ; but I did not 
get any explanation of the real theory of why it 
was that capital ought to be held in common, and 
what the distinction was between capital and 
personal property. Then I was away from 

. England eleven months and thought the matter 
out, and I concluded that whether the Socialists 
or Individualists were right in their position, 

‘trade unions were the right thing. I knew no 
“trade unionists, however, at that time.” 
* You did not study books on the subject? ” 

“No, the foundation of my bias was through 
reading Herbert Spencer’s ‘ Social Statics,’ many 
of the positions of which he has since repudiated. 
I always thought, as a sort of matter of course, 
that land should be national property. I have 
always heard that view; my father and mother 
and brother always thought so. My father was 
a solicitor, and, according to his own thought, 
conservative.” 

HEREDITARY BIAS. 

“Though I suspect you were his own 
daughter ? ” 

“ Rather, perhaps, my mother’s own daughter. 
My mother’s father, a portrait painter, regarded 
itas his duty to use his vote; but he paid no 
attention to politics, and considered it was his 
wife's duty to study them. At the time of 
election he would put on his best coat, and say, 
‘Now, Lucy, tell me who to vote for,’ and she 

always advocated the most advanced man. My 
other grandfather was a naval man, and an able 
mathematician, who designed the ships still used, 
I believe, in the Bay of Biscay. He discovered 
that the shape of the land forms a particular 
curve of wave, necessitating a curve in the ship 
corresponding. He also designed boats for the 
then Emperor of Russia, He had, however, no 
gift for money-making, and was only forty-two at 
his death.” 


‘“‘ When I came back after my stay away, aud 


as soon as we were settled, in December, 1886, I 
went to see Mrs. Paterson, founder of the 
Women’s Trades Union League, hoping to work 
for the organisation. She had died that morning, 
and then | went and saw some of the committee. 
They elected me as secretary—to the only then 
existing trade union society for women in 
England. I afterwards gave up this position, 
feeling that my attitude upon various matters 
was more socialistic than that of the League as a 
whole, and that I must either hold back or 
misrepresent my constituents.” 


TRADES UNIONISM. 
“ So for eight years you have been an apostle 


of the forward movement ? ” 


“JT fully meant to be a member still of the 


Trades Union League, and when, shortly after- 
wards, the Women’s Trade Union Association was 
formed, I intended to belong to both. The 
League, however, passed a resolution that nobody 
should belong to both organisations, and there- 
fore Mr. D. F. Schloss and I were practically 
turned out. 
were the originators of this new society. 
Burns was one of the original members, and so 
was Tom Mann. 
concluded that trades unionism does not help—at 
present—the poorest workwomen, but that much 
work of other kinds was needed for them, and 
that there were other branches of work in which 
people would and could help who would not join 
a women’s trades union society. We, therefore, 
formed the Women’s Industrial Council, the 
work of which is divided into various committees. 
I am secretary of the Investigation Committee ; 
the other departments are for organisation, 
educational work, parliamentary and legal (to 
which I belong), finance, etc. 
Hicks is the general secretary. 
been formed quite a year yet. 
our president.” 


Mrs. Bunting and Mrs. Amos 
John 


After several years’ work we 


Miss Frances 
It has not 
Me. Haldane is 


VIEWS ON THE SUFFRAGE. 
“ What are your views regarding the suf- 


frage P” 


“T am, and have always been, a vezy strong 
suffragist, but I have never been enrolled in any 
suffrage society.” 

‘‘ Have you any thought as to how long it will 
be before these forces will be recognised in 
Government ? ” 

“T believe the action of the W.L.F. to have 
thrown suffrage back for years. It has con- 
vinced a good many men that women are not to 
be trusted. I am sorry it is so, but it is my 
personal feeling that they did not show sagacity 
in their action. Men in practical and political 
life have told me this as their opinion.” 

“To you know any expert woman who has 
studied the question who takes a different view 
from yours P” 

“You mean as to the desirability of the re- 
strictive clauses? I do not know one.” 

“Do you think the coming in of the Conser- 
vative party will delay the outcome of what you 
and I as Socialists would like to see ?” 

“T don’t think so—in the long run. Of 
course, it will be so as regards immediate steps, 
but the permanent success will not be influ- 
enced.” 

Miss Black here intimated that in the near 
future the Women’s Industrial Council would 
make investigation into the pay and condition 
of hospital nuraes, infirmaries, and asylums. 

“ What do you think of the new woman?” 

“J suppose my grandmother was a new 


“Then your people would be of the kind that 
we call free-minded or ‘born free’ ?” 

“T think I may say of myself that I was born 
free.” 

“Then it was that tendency to care for the 
people’s interest that led you to study this thing? 
How many years ago did you first take it up?” 


experts P 
the temperance question ? ” 


woman, because she was progressive in her day ; 
but I do not know what is meant by the term.” : 

“ What do you think of the sex novel ?” 

“‘T am glad to see women speaking out in this 
kind of novel, even when the ideas expressed are 
erroneous. It is well to bring to light even the 
false point of view on such questions, and I 
think women should undoubtedly say what they 
think. I feel it is to the gencral good that 
a woman should put into a novel her own 
thoughts, Au eruption had better come to the 
surface. I believe that the differences between 
individuals are much greater than betwoon 
sexes,” 

“Because we must remember that every 
woman is some man’s daughter, and every man 


some woman’s son. How do you stand on the 


subject: of the decadent ?” 


MODERN AUTHORS. 
“ As for Dr. Max Nordau, I think he has 
shown an extraordinary incapability for secing 
the attitude of a man who writes a story. For 


instance, he attributes to Ibsen the qualities of 
the characters portrayed. 


It is not the subject 
you deal with, but the way you deal] with it, 
which must be considered.” 

“But what do you think of Hon. A. J. 
Balfour's ‘Foundations of Belief’ ?” 

“JT have no metaphysical turn. I hardly 
ever read such books. I do not object to other 
people for pursuing these subjects, but I have no 
turn for them myself.” 

“ Unlike me, you are inclined to say, ‘One 
world at a time’? ” 

“Yes, I feel that my brain is not of the kind 
to deal with these kinds of problems. Such 
studies are just as important to the world.” 

“And you believe that this is the age of 
What do you think we shall do with 


“T believe that the real drink question is a 
social one. I mean that the question is one 


determined by the state of the people. Drunken- 


ness is, I feel, more a symptom than an evil.” 

“ While I share that opinion, it seems to me 
that experts have been purblind on the subject ; 
and what do you think of the drunkenness that 
has characterised the world in palaces and halls 
of luxury and riches ? ” 

“J think that great wealth is as much a 


symptom of the evil state of society as is poverty 


itself. The state of the people is wrong.” 


A NEW CURE FOR INTEMPERANCE. 

“You think that if socialism were here, the 
keystone would fall out of the arch of King 
Alcohol ? ” 

“Ido. I think there would be no such 
serious excess of drink as now. Of course at 
first, when people were let free, they would do 
things they should not; but it would right it- 
self. For example, the first Bank Holidays 
were very drunken, but they have since been 
characterised by a striking improvement. It 
was some twenty years ago that they were 
established. Drunkenness is not now conspicu- 
ous, and I think rational amusements have done 
much to attain this end. 

“JT havo heard Mrs. Hicks make the assertion 
that intemperance causes poverty, and poverty 
causes intemperanc3; that seems to me to be a 
reasonable . view.” 

“ May I ask what you think of rational dress 
and the bicycle ? ” 

“Personally I should not have the courage to 
wear a so-called ‘Rational’ costume, but I 
don’t think we do as well in England in not 
wearing it, as they do in France by wearing it. 
I believe eventually the sort of dress we shall 
come to will *be that now worn by girls in 
a gymnasium, and more people will look wel! in 
it than in the present dress. ‘I'he real ditlieulty 
is that the skirt is unbecoming, unless \t }5 
either above the knee or quite to the foot. alsa 
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in a change of dress we are apt to think that a 
woman of ungraceful figure looks worse; but 
the kind of woman who will then look worse is 
the very stout lady who now wears a tight 
waist, etc. But the truth is she looks horrid 
now. She must get rid of her extra flesh; it 
will not be so much accentuated, perhaps, when 
women exercise more. 

“ As for the bicycle, I am so excessively short- 
sighted that I feel myself cut off from it, but I 
regard it as a public benefactor. I believe the 
bicycle is doing more for the independence of 
women than anything expressly designed to that 
end. It is perhaps a mark of the change of 
view which has come over us, that nobody expects 
a woman to go cycling escorted by a chaperon, 
a maid, or @ footman. It is an amusement— 
perhaps the first amusement—which woman has 
taken up to please herself, and not to please 
man, and it is one which can only be followed 
in a moderately comfortable and healthy kind 
of dress. It is absolutely independent, and yet 
not necessarily unsociable, and it involves time 
in the open air. Is there any other fashionable 
recreation for women for which all these things 
can be said ?” 


WEIGHT IN SEX. 
THE subject of dimension in brains as affected 
by sex appears to be one of annual interest. 
Like the sea-serpent, it is a subject seasonable 
in the dull days. Professor Waldeyer (Berlin) 
has just been reading at the German Anthropo- 


logical Society’s congress, held in Cassel, a paper 


on characteristic differences between the sexes 


from the point of view of anthropological re- 
In Europe, he said, in the great 


search. 
majority of cases, new - born boys are from 
1 centimetre to 1 centimetre longer than new- 
born girls. In full-grown individuals the average 
difference is 10 centimetres to the advantage of 
the man. The average weight of new-born boys 
in Europe is 3,333 g., against 3,200g. for new- 
born girls. Laughter was raised (the British 
Medical Journal says) by the speaker’s remark 
that though man was superior to woman in 
strength, height, etc., the muscles of the tongue 
were more highly developed in women. He 
proceeded: On an average a cubic millimetre of 
male blood contains five million red corpuscles ; 
the same amount of female contains only 
4} millions. Waldeyer laid greater stress on the 
great average size and weight of man’s brain, as 
compared with woman’s (1,372 g. to 1,231 g.), 
pointing his remarks by the statement that, as a 
rule, distinguished men are the ssors of 
brains above the average in size and weight. He 
gave some examples, among them Tourgenieff, 
whose brain weighed 2,020 g.; Gauss, the 
physicist, 1,490 g. It must be a source of un- 
mitigated chagrin to the professors that the 
average brain weight of Chinese coolies is 1,430 g. 
The average coolie, then, by force of argument 
must be a more intellectual person than the 
average man. 


‘ss THE PLACE OF REST.”’ 
By A. E. 


Unto the deep the deep heart goes, 

It lays its sadness nigh the breast ; 
Only the mighty Mother knows 

The wounds that quiver unconfessed. 


It seeks a deeper silence still ; 
It folds itself around with peace, 
Where thoughts alike of good or il! 
In quietness unfostered cease. 


It feels in the unwounding vast 

For comfort for its hopes and fears ; 
The mighty Mother bows at last, 

She hstens to her children’s tears. 


Where the last anguish deepens, there 
The fire of beauty smites through pain ; 
A glory moves amid despair— 
‘the Mother takes her child again, 
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The Wears that the Locust 
batb ‘Baten. 


By Annie E. Hotpsworts, 
Author of “Joanna Traill, Spinster.” 


CHAPTER XX. 
A POOR THING. 

Dunsrane’s refusal to let his wife keep Mrs. 
Markham’s baby roused more indignation in 
Priscilla’s heart than any action of his that had 
preceded it. She could not forgive his selfish- 
ness, nor the small regard he showed for her 
feeling. And Dunstane, conscious that he had 
wounded her unnecessarily, resented her silence, 
and betook himself to silking and sharp words ; 
and this opened the breach between them that 
love fur Dollie had closed. 

There was a weary hopelessness on her face 
all through the winter; and the spring brought 
something into her eyes that frightened and 
maddened the man who loved her and who was 
watching the tragedy that was being enacted at 
No. 30. 

Since Dollies death Malden had grown 
reserved and cold. He saw less of the 
Momeries, though he found time for many little 
kindnesses to Dunstane that made the days 
easier for Priscilla. 

Through the winter his At Homes had been 
an institution. Priscilla and Dunstane went 
with the others; and Dunstane talked, making 
dreamy disciples to his new religion. He was 
not living in vain, he said. He was teaching 


these young men a high philosophy; it was 


worth more to them than a knowledge of the 
classics. 

If Priscilla asked him what practical effect his 
teaching had upon their lives, he was ready 
with a twin query : what practical effect had a 
Greek play upon life P All the advantages she 
claimed for the play he claimed for his philo- 
sophy. And who could gainsay him ? 

To the people at Malden’s evenings Priscilla 
talked no more of her “ Book of the Great City.” 
When she talked at all—and it was very seldom 
—she whirled them round in a mad dance of 
drollity. But the light in her eyes did not 
dance. The hollow mirth drummed cruelly on 
Malden’s ears. Gertrude could have cried as 
she watched her. Miss Cardrew was so very 
thankful our dear Priscilla was recovering a little 
of her old gaiety. 

She was changed in other ways. Malden had 
some new models—fascinating Persian kittens. 
She never noticed them. 

When she saw his pictures hanging on the 
line at Burlington House she said: “ Yes, it is 
a good likeness. I am just like that now, only 
without my little baby.” 

He set his lips, and grew more cold and 
reserved. 

Sometimes with Miss Cardrew she would be 
more like her old self. Up in the bare 
room with nothing beside her but the little 
spinster’s tenderness, the softness would come 
back to her face, the love to her eyes. She 
shared scraps of talk with Cardie, sitting on the 
rug with her head on her knee. 

“ Cardie, dear, do I look like a poor thing?” 

“ A poor thing, Priscilla ?” 

“Yes, one of those poor things that is 
stamped ‘ Poor Thing,’ till the very bus man 
knows her, and flicks his whip at her, winking 
to the man behind.” 

“ You, my dear Priscilla!” 

“T didn’t think I looked like it. I have been 

going about by myself all this time, and no one 
ever dared. But yesterday a man spoke to 
me.” 
‘¢ Dear Priscilla, don’t let us talk of it. These 
subjects are not quite suitable. It is not as if | 
were married. What did you do under the very 
painful circumstances, my dear ? ss 
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“T did nothing ; I said ‘Damn!’” 

“ Priscilla ! Oh, my dear, indeed, indeed, you 
shock me! A pupil of mine! And what did 
he do?” 

“ He ran, but he lifted his hat first.” 

“‘ My dear, it was a very terrible expression for 
a lady to use.” 

“Was it? Cardie, dear, I think if every 
woman said ‘Damn!’ when a bad man spoke to 
her, there would be fewer bad men in the 
world.” 

“T think you are right, Priscilla; and—and I 
will try to say it if anyone ever speaks to me.” 

The little spinster’s face was flushed; she 
looked a hero facing battle. 

“T have just completed my last romance, my 
dear. I am anxious to know what the reviewers 
will say to it.” 

‘It depends on their cooks, doesn’t it P—and 
on the balance at their banker’s, and on the sort 
of women they have married. But it must be 
nice to have reviews—to know that your work is 
worthy of notice.” 

‘“¢ My dear, people notice your stories.” 

“ As they notice the advertisements in the 
stations.” 

‘“ And some day you will write a story that we 
shall all be proud of.” 

“Never now. I have nothing to write for. 


Cardie, dear, you predicted wrongly. Failure is 
on everything I have done.” 

“‘ Not everything, Priscilla.” 

“Yes, everything—everything.” She sat up, 


speaking passionately. “I look round—what do 


I see for my life? Nothing—nothing. Only 
the years that the locust hath eaten.” 

“ But, my dear ——” 

“ Wait; you shall .ee them too. Look! My 


first success! I got that because human nature 
loves mud. The locusts fell upon my book aud 
fattened. I spend my time writing stories that 
humiliate me; I am a ‘poor thing.’ I live by 
my shame. ‘The locusts again! ‘Then Dollie 
was coming, and how happy I was! | could give 
her nothing but a merry heart ; she should have 
that. Cardie, dear, did you ever see # more 
pitiful sight than my little baby? The locusts 
ate her before she was born.” She went on 
fiercely, “‘ But I had her little white face to kiss, 
her little hands. Now, I haven’t even her 
clothes.” 

“Your dear 
Cardrew, choking. 

Priscilla’s silence was an open grave. 
laid her head on Miss Cardrew’s knee again. 

‘ST did so want a little thing of my own,” she 
moaned. ‘ And now Dollie is dead, and | shall 
never have another—! shall never have another.” 

She raised her head. Her eyes stared into 
the blank future. 

Miss Cardrew found nothing to say. Tho lark 
chirped feebly in his cage. 


CHAPTER XNXI. 
THE ANGELS ARE VEILED, 

Miss Cardrew was in the skimpy dressing- 
gown when Malden told her the news, but that 
did not prevent her hurrying down to No, 30. 
Quite unmindful of the fact—glaringly obvious 
to-day—that she possessed legs, she sat on a high 
chair by the sofa, her feet dangling, her white 
frunt awry, her spectacles very dim, a great glad- 
ness in her kind old eyes. Priscilla, twisted 
round from the bureau, was listening, her face 
grey and wan. She locked older than Miss 
Cardrew. 

“Yes, indeed, it is really wonderful,” Miss 
Cardrew went on, “ Gertrude had the telegram 
a few minutes ago. She wentatonce. Madame 
Lomaz is ill, and the concert is to-night. The 
Queen’s Hall. Only think of little Gertrude 
singing in the Queen’s Hall—it is nearly as good 
as the Albert Ifall—indeed better, from the 
point of view of sex, J trust she will acquit 


husband’s said Miss 


love,” 


She 
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herself creditably while her voice is being tested 
just now. She has very little time for prepara- 
tion. But then it is only one song. Mr. 
Malden is going to put off his journey till to- 
morrow in order to be present,” the little spinster 
babbled on. 

Priscilla’s face awoke ; she was really pleased. 
It was good to know that Gertrude had this 
chance; she had worked hard for these three 
years. 

But hard work had not won the chance for 
Gertrude. 

It was some time now since one of the men 
who came to Malden’s At Homes, a journalist, 
had been diligently sowing paragraphs in the 
papers about the new soprano, Miss Gertrude 
Tennant. Wherever her name could be dragged 
into a newspaper, it appeared. 

Everything about her was recorded—her 
youth, her beauty, her charm, her wonderful 
voice. Even the eccentricity which made her 
live in workmen's buildings, where she sang for 
sick children and invalids, and was the star of 
the Bohemian evenings given by Malden the 
artist, whose celebrated picture, etc., etc. It all 
sounded very well. People began to wonder if 
they had heard Miss Tennant, and if not, why 
not? Little Newsome spent a good deal of 
time in posting the paragraphs, marked with 
blue pencil, to concert managers ; and in casually 
mentioning Miss Tennant’s name in influential 
quarters. 

To-day he had his reward. Gertrude had 
been sent for to supply the place of Madame 
Lomaz at a Queen’s Hall concert. 

Dunstane found Miss Cardrew’s enthusiasm 
irritating. She had not a word for him, and 
what did she mean by appearing before him in 
that ridiculous garment? The light on Priscilla’s 
face set fire to his irritation. He might write 
for ever and ever, and she would not give him a 
spark of the interest she showed in Gertrude’s 
petty triumph. Besides, why should success 
come to all the world and not to him? There 
was Malden with a picture he had not taken a 
month to paint—talked of everywhere. The 
girl had a voice; and they made as much fuss of 
it as though to amuse people was the greatest 
thing in life. He had worked for years to give 
a new faith and a new hope to the world, and he 
was left neglected and unnoticed. 

He was not well. Miss Cardrew’s gleeful 
chatter bored him. When the door closed 
upon her he told Priscilla not to let that woman 
come near him again ; she got on his nerves. 

All day long he fretted Priscilla. She could 
do nothing. He interrupted her work every 
few minutes. ‘The errands he made for her were 
endless. She toiled up and down the long 
flights of stairs all the morning ; but nothing she 
did pleased him. 

Priscilla’s face grew more weary “with every 
journey, but she did not complain. She did her 
duty to Dunstane, though the zest had gone out 
of her work for him. The bitterness she 
cherished against him reacted upon every part 
of her life. She had so wanted a little baby, 
and when the miracle had happened, and another 
had been sent to take Jollie’s place, Dunstane 
had refused to consent to her happiness. She 
forgot that Mrs. Markham had taken back her 
gift. The bitterness was all for Dunstane, and 
she could not forgive him. 

The result of all this was an open estrange- 
ment between the two. Each recognised that 
the marriage had been a mistake. Each would 
gladly have parted from the other, but circum- 
stances held them bound. JDunstane was 
selfishly dependent on his wife. Priscilla’s idea 
of marriage was that of a life union “ for better, 
for worse.” If the light had failed in her life, 
she walked through the darkness clinging to the 
hand of the angel Duty. Only this made it 
possible for her to bear with her husband. Since 


the child’s death, Dunstane made no pretence of 
love for Priscilla, He was sometimes brutal in 
his frank disregard of her. This morning he 
was in a notably ungracious mood. Gertrude’s 
bright face at the door announcing that she was 
to sing that night made Dunstane sulk. 

The girl ran away to practise, and they: heard 
her for hours after. Her song was Kingsley’s 
“Oh, that we two were Maying!” and the 
familiar air racked Dunstane’s nerves. 

The song set Priscilla’s heart on a mad gallop 
to be out in the sunshine of the May morning. 
Out of the buildings echoing with children’s 
cries and women’s strained voices, and the 
struggle of life; out of the terrible City, whose 
pitilessness was slowly killing her. Out from the 
sight of Dunstane’s face and the sound of 
Dunstane’s peevishness; out from the three 
rooms that had ceased to be home, and were only 
the prison in which she walked the treadmill of 
life; out into sun and air! Oh, to be on the 
moors again with the spicy breath of pine and 
heather about her, and the glad freedom of cloud 
and bird promising liberty! Oh, for the spring 
of moss and turf under her weary feet, and the 
sight of delicate green of spray and bud! Oh, 
for girlhood again, and freedom, and the merry 
heart that had gone all the way! And oh, for 
life that had never known failure, and disillusion, 
and pain, and death ! 

“Qh, God! give me back my past! ” she 
sobbed. 

There was no sound of any that answered, 
only the voice from upstairs ; and the words of 
the song weighting the air like a heavy per- 
fume. 

Oh, that we two were Maying 

Down the stream of the soft spring breeze, 
Like children with young flowers playing 

In the shade of the whispering trees. 
Oh, that we two sat dreaming 

On the sward of some sheep-trimmed down, 
Watching the white mist stealing 

Over river and mead and town. 

Priscilla lifted her head with a sudden gasp 
for air ; the grip of the city was on her throat, 
she was being strangled. It was this that was 
killing her—the daily struggle against a power 
absolute in its inevitableness, the awful potency 
of the massed misery of London. 

Oh, that we two were Maying!... 
Watching the white mists stealing. 

It was so long since she had seen anything but 
brick and pavement and fog. Even the sua fell 
half-heartedly, grudgingly on the London streets. 
She had not seen field nor sky, not since Dollie 
was buried. She had seen the sky then—it had 
smiled an echo of that “ Grace of our Lord Jesus 
Christ and the love of God.” But since that day 
her feet had wandered into dark places. 

By and by Malden came in, quiet and casual 
as he had been lately. Priscilla’s heart, flying to 
him, fell stunned against his glassy reserve. Yet 
his words looked kind enough from behind the 
screen. 

He had three stalls for the concert, Miss 
Cardrew was going with him, and he hoped—he 
thought Mrs. Momerie ought to see Miss Tennant 
muke her bow to success. 

Priscilla’s face was miserable. She lifted dull 
eyes, in which deep down a little spark had 
been kindled. A thin colour came and went on 
her cheeks. Malden was leaving town next 
day ; it would be pleasant to go to the concert 
with him. 

“ Could you spare me to-night for an hour or 
two, Dunstane?” 

Her voice was steady, but the colour was like 
a pulse in her cheek. Dunstane looked up irrit- 
ably. 

“T wonder you can think of it, Priscilla. 
Can’t you see for yourself? But it is nothing 
to you; you would leave me to die just as you 
left the child.” 


“Brute!” said Malden under his breath 
turning away fiercely. He could not bear s 
gags shadow quenching the light on Priscilla’s 

“ Tf you would rather not be alone, Dunstane 
Mrs. Gibson is at home; I would ask her to sit 
with you.” 

“Mrs. Gibson—faugh! The room reeks of 
onions for a week after she has been in it. 
Besides, my brain is splitting. Imagine her hund, 
But go! It doesn’t matter.” 

Priscilla went to his side, and laid her fingers 
on his forehead. 

“ You should have told me before, dear. I 
would have massaged it for you.” 

He flung her hand away, and her wrist struck 
against the sharp knob of the sofa. 

There was a cry, silenced immediately. She 
covered the wrist with the other hand, but not 
before Malden had seen the blood starting. 

His face was as white as hers. Mauttering 
that she must let him know what she decided, 
he went out of the room. If he had waited an 
instant longer he must have thrashei Dunstane 
then and there. 

“ The brute! the cowardly brute!” 

He walked up and down his studio mad with 
rage, and pain, and love. 


Miss Cardrew and Gertrude had set out to- 
gether early. The others were to follow. 
Priscilla knocked at the door where Malden was 
waiting, a reserved person, commonplace in 
evening dress. It was difficult to believe that 
he had ever worn shabby tweed and ramped 
like a lion in a cage. 

A. glance at Priscilla showed she was not 
going; she wore the dress of the work-a-day 
world; her face was more tired, more wretched 
than he had ever seen it. He drewa chair 
forward and begged her to sit down. But she 
would not keep him; he ought to be starting. 

“JT am not going without you, Mrs. 
Momerie.” 

Her eyes travelled round the studio, It was 
all dismantled ready for its desertion ; the 
furniture was under sheets; even the angels 
carrying lilies were draped. 

Malden was going to Normandy for a month's 
sketching. He would have started that night 
but for the concert. Priscilla remembered that 
she would not see him for a month, and she sat 
down wearily, her listless hands on her lap. 

Suddenly Malden stooped, and lifted the 
wounded wrist, and looked at the cut Dunstane 
had made. 

He saw more than the scar, he saw the thin 
wrist, the fleshless arm. 

The battle he had been fighting all day was 
over. He was beaten. He kissed the purple 
mark. 

Priscilla gave a little cry, and snatched her 
hand away, looking at him with frightened eyes. 
She could not escape his eyes. 

“T have been quiet too long!” he said pas- 
sionately. “I am going to speak. No, You 
must hear me this time. Do you know what 
you are going to do, Priscilla, Priscilla ?” 

The name on his lips rippled like a singing 
brook. Her heart flew to the love in his 
eyes. 

She gave a long sigh, and the repression and 
pain fell away from her face like a mask. There 
was a hint of youth in her flush. 

He took her hand again and bent over her. 

“ You are going to let me take you away out 
of this prison. We shall begin life again—bvy 
and girl together under blue skies.” 

The room reeled as she heard him. 


‘Oh, that we two were Maying, | 
Oh, that we two were Maying !’ 


(To be continued.) 
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to be present? And where is your authority 
for having men acknowledge Him before women ? 

“ No, no, friends; I believe we all think, in 
our hearts, that these Bible rules are intended 
for us to follow in spirit, and not necessarily tn 
letter. Many of them are basedi on customs of 
the time when they were written, and are ob- 
viously not appropriate for us. 

“But public speaking by women can be 
defended even by literal translations. Mother 
Anna spoke in the temple to all who were there 
(Luke ii. 38), and the women of Samaria went 
about the streets telling of Christ (John iv. 28). 
Philip's four daughters publicly expounded the 
Scriptures (Acts xxi. 8,9). Several women are 
mentioned in Romans xvi. as having done public 
work, among whom Phosbe is called a ‘ servant 
of the church,’ which means that she worked in 
the church. In Phil. iv. 3 Paul speaks of women 
who work with him in the Gospel. And in 
Galatians iii. 28, he says directly that in Christ 
there is neither bond nor free, male nor female, 
thus at a stroke placing the sexes on a perfect 


equality. 


‘LET YOUR WOMEN KEEP 
SILENCE IN THE 
CHURCHES.”’ 

PART II. 

« Ir any insist on applying this saying literally, 
nowadays, they must also apply several other 
sayings of Paul’s in the same way. Take, for 
example, 2 Cur. xiii. 12, ‘Greet one another 
with a holy kiss.’ The margin gives four refer- 
ences to similar expressions. Was that a 
general direction to be followed literally for ever? 
1 don’t think we should like that very well now 
—the women at any rate, especially when 
meeting men who defile themselves with tobacco. 
And yet there is as much reason for living up 
to it as there is in the case of silence in the 
churches. It simply means be cordial and 

respectful, 

“Going on with the literal application, we 
find in Tim. ii. 12, ‘For I suffer not a woman 
to teach. How would that suit? Mr. 
Preacher, do you forbid these women to teach 
in your Sabbath-school? If not, you are inex- 
cusably inconsistent; for the same authority 
that tells them to keep silence in the churches, 
says explicitly that they must not teach. 


WOMEN OF OLD. 


There is a place in Corinthians (xi. 5) where 
Paul speaks of a widow's praying, or pro- 
phesying, as if it were no unusual thing, but 
rather a matter of course. In fact, he gives 
directions for her dress during these exercises, 
‘which would be a very illogical act if he forbade 
her to take part in them. Aquilla and Priscilla 
instructed Apollos in the very things he was 
preaching about (Acts xviii. 26). This, I think, 
shows that women took part in religious meetings 
in Paul's time, whether they do now or not. But 
there is one other point, and I will stop. Do. 
those who ‘ except the women ’ from invitations 
to take part in church services, object to having 
them sent as missionaries? If they do they 
are consistent, and I find no fault with them on 
this particular point. But if they are willing 
to let women go abroad and preach and teach 
among foreigners, including half civilised men, 
while they object to their doing the same thing 
among their kindred, and even in their own 
parlours, then, I say, the very climax of extra- 
vagant inconsistency is reached.” 


BE LITERAL IF YOU CAN. 


“ And further, if you wish to be literal, why, 
in the name of the commonest sort of reasoning, 
are you not literal? Don’t the words read 
‘keep silence’? Can a woman sing who is 
keeping silence? By what conceivable distor- 
tion of meaning can you say that keeping 
silence allows her to sing but not to speak P 
You let a woman stand up and sing ‘Come to 
Jesus,” and make no objections. But if she 
changes the tone of her voice tu that of speak- 
ing, you suddenly hold up the Bible and tell 
her to keep silence—meaning to make more 
noise, by singing instead of speaking. To what 
length of unreasonable inconsistency does this 
lead P 

“ And then, too, in the matter of teaching. 
You let a woman teach a class of ten young 
men. She may ask each one to bring another, 
and so on, until she has a large congregation. 
At what point will it appear that she is not 
properly keeping silence? The Bible makes no 
distinction between teaching in Sunday-school 
and in church, even if you do. 


The people seemed wonderfully interested, 
glancing from one to another, and occasionally 
smiling audibly. The minister by this time 
wore » look of expectant determination, as 
though anxious to announce his conversion from 
the teachings of the schools to the reasonable 
dictates of his own heart. The Doctor actually 
permitted himself for once to be “carried away” 
with his subject. He tore on, but gradually his 
voice softened and intensified, until it was full 
of tears, and an earnestness that was fairly 
thrilling. You know his father and mother 
were a pair of Pilgrim saints, who brought up a 
round dozen of children, every one a church 
member. 


THE CLAIM OF SUPERIORITY. 


“It seems to me that this hue and cry over 
one of St. Paul's expressions is a great phantom 
mountain made from a mole-hill that never 
existed. I am almost ready to say that I can- 
not give full credit for sincerity to those men 
who object to having women speak or pray. I 
am always remined of the Pharisee, wrapped in 
eelf-complacency, and thanking the Lord that 
he was not as other men. We all know that in 
a meeting with equal numbers of both sexes, 
the women present as much education and 
general culture as do the men. How is it, then, 
where there are three or four times as many 
women as men? I heard of a meeting once, 
where there was but one man present. He per- 
formed his little part, and dismissed the 
meeting. I have blushed for that man ever 
since. 

“Tt always seems like claiming superiority, 


A QUIET ARGUMENT. 


“ And here is a point which I think you will 
admit has some force: it is common to urge 
recent converts to speak, on account of the 
benefit to themselves in this public acknowledg- 
ment, and to comply with Christ’s direction that 
His followers should acknowledge Him before 
men, if they would have Him acknowledge them 
before His Father in Heaven. Is there any- 
thing in this? Js it an advantage thus to 
testify for Jesus? Does it help the soul, and 
beget Christian courage and zeal, to tell your 
friends of your change of heart and purpose ? 
You say, Yes; and I ask, Is the need any 
greater for men than for women? And would 
you dare, for one moment, to say that Jesus 
gave this direction to men only? And would 
you dare accuse Paul of any such inconsistency, 
when he says that in Christ there is neither 
bond nor free, male or female, but all are one ? 
I can scarcely command patience to present this 
matter in quiet arguments, it is so self-evident 
to me, and yet those who never look into it 
need to be shown the real attitude of the 
Bible. 
_ “Just here is a point for the literalists, which 
1s every whit as good as some of their arguments: 
‘Christ says we must acknowledge Him before 
men. How can women do it if you forbid them 
to spsak ina meeting when a man happens 


alternative. 
women keep out of your church quarrels, and 
conform to the social customs of the country ;’ 
but you say, ‘ Let no woman speak in a religious 
meeting when there isa man present.’ If there 
are nine women and one man he must do all the 
talking. Even in her own home, among the 
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and that, sometimes, when the claim is simply 
preposterous. The lad of fifteen is urged to 
speak, 
is forbidden. 
minute she enters the door of the room where 
souls meet for sweet communion with each other 
and God. Out of that room, or even in that 
room out of the meeting hour, she may speak 
freely. 
same men will allow the women to have what 
they call a ‘female prayer meeting.’ (I'd as 
soon hear them talk about female religion!) 
They may speak if no men are present ; but 
one man might prevent a good meeting, as in 
the case I have mentioned. This being the case, 
it is speaking in church, or speaking before « 
man, that the good brothers deny to the 
women. 


while the blessed mother who taught him 
That is, she is forbidden the 


And as if this were not enough, these 


“I think you are forced to accept this latter 
Paul said, ‘ Let those Corinthian 


women of her acquaintance, if her dear old — 
father, at whose knee she found the Saviour, 
steps into the room, she must be silent. But 
she may sing in any place, since it is not literal 
silence that we want, but merely that she shall 
not talk. 

‘IN CONCLUSION.’ 


“If, however, there is no man present she 
may speak and pray, at home or in the church, 
even at the regular service, since it is not time 
or place that we care for, but merely that she 
shall not say a word about religion when a man 
hears her. 

“Now, if you are not ashamed of the un- 
reasonableness, the inconsistency, the Pharisaical 
complacency of the ground you have occupied, 
you must be made of cast iron. 

“Let my tongue cleave to the roof of my 
mouth in a meeting where my wife's voice is not 
as welcome as my own! Rather, let me stay 
away from that meeting altogether. 

“Q, my sainted mother ! would to God you 
were here to-night, that I might kneel at your 
feet and hear from those sweet lips the blessed 
story of Jesus and His love! Would to God a 
spirit like yours might permeate every gathering 
of His children! Would to God I could lead a 
life of such usefulness as to be worthy such a 
lofty example as yours! But, thanks to His 
holy name, I can bring my dear ones with me to 
that blessed country on high, where sorrows are 
not known, and whose associations give ever-in- 
creasing joy!” 


THE RIGHT ISSUE. 


He could not keep back the tears, and I be- 
lieve half the audience cried too, He walked 
quickly down the aisle, and out of the room—I 
slipping after him. I glanced back and saw the 
minister lifting his hands for the people to rise 
and be dismissed. I took my husband’s arm, 
and we strode along without speaking a word. 
He is always a little embarrassed when he has 
shown any feeling. ‘The hotel parlour being 
empty, we sat down there, when he looked at 
me with a smile that betrayed a touch of his 
love of the humorous, and asked, “ Did I say 
anything very bad ?” Before 1 could answer 
we heard steps, and then the young minister, with 
radiant face, rushed in and seized both my 
husband’s hands and burst out with, “ You’se 
right, every way! 1’m glad you did it! From 
this time forth I shall obey my conscience!” 
I hardly know what he said, as 1 was not re- 
porting then; but I know that nearly the whole 
congregation was there, and such a joyful chat- 
tering, especially among men, I never did hear 
before or since, 


’ interest ‘of the start. 


, arrivals, giving them names as they appear. 
_ figure swaying under the Gladstones, hold-all, 
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Se eee 
the mysterious beauty of the Bell Rock Light- 
house. 

At Aberdeen—yellow and green and blue in 


arranged delightful tours for us in the past, and 
we know that Scotsmen make the best sailors. 
The St. Rognvald is an Aberdeen boat, and 


NORTHWARD HO! 
THE STORY OF A SUMMER ORUISE. 


By A . all Scotsmen are friends. We are very cheer- | complexion—we all gather again on deck, con. 
ee I fal an we look forward to far eons, whero|fessing to “sistas” Wo tako in a further 
aa ore c ved ee come not, and the journalist is at | contingent of passengers, but one of us, at least, 


is too depressed even for cynicism. Two hours 
later everyone is asleep, and the steady roll of 
the vessel swings our dreams Northward Ho! 


(To be continued.) 


By this time the deck is crowded. Passengers 
and crew herd together, the latter saying good- 
bye to the lads and lasses that have come to the 
dock to see them off. 

“This is my baby,” says our chief steward, 
with a proud glance at the bonnie lassie that 
stands beside him; and another steward is 
talking wistfully to the motherless daughter 
whom he has not seen fora year. She has come 
a long way to have a day with her father before 
he sails again. 

Suddenly, above the clatter of cabs, and the 
hurried calling of directions, a voice sings out, 
and the packed mass on the deck begins to break 
up. “Allashore!” is the cry. The gangway 
moves. There are sudden farewells, and the 
tread of hurried feet ; the deck thins. 

GOOD-BYE ! 

It is a gay thing, this parting. Bright smiles 
and happy wavings and merry faces. Northward 
Ho! has in it only the taste of the brine, and the 
bite of icy winds, long, sun-filled days, and happy 
leisure. Southward Ho! and Westward Ho! 
are salt with tears, and the kean blade of 
separation ; with weary nights and hard struggle. 
We are leaving the workaday world for a time, 
and the prospect is good. 

Near to us on the deck the two brothers, with 
their sister—a melancholy trio—look backward 
to the receding quay, and forward to the waves 
outside. But even for these the Arctic Circle is 
a thing to conjure with, and the three, though 
sad, are determined. However the waves may 
treat them, it is worth while venturing all for 
the delights among the fiords. 

By this time the St. Rognvald is moving 
swiftly out of the dock. We pass the Tantallon 
Castle, just arrived from the Baltic, where Mr. 
Gladstone and his friends have been cruising in 
her. A few minutes more and we are clear of 
the dock. The houses begin to fall back; Edin- 
burgh slips into the distance. The boat feels 
her feet, and her tread becomes springy. Among 
the passengers there is a searching for deck- 
chairs, and a general settling down. We eye 
each other curiously, already on the search for 
congenial spirits. The wiser among us leave 
humanity, and keep our eyes for the scene 
beyond the boat. 

Close to us is the Island of Inch-keith, with 
its heavy tower and lighthouse. It looks very 
solitary, and might well have suggested to 
Robert Louis Stevenson the dismal scene he has 
immortalised in “ Kidnapped.” 

OFF THE COAST. 


At Leith all is bustle. The St. Rognvald lies in 
the Albert Dock, and on the quay beside her a 
perpetual movement of cabs, and porters, and 
ship’s officers tells that she is almost ready for 
starting. Trim, and clean, and prepared for 
weather she looks; and Bess and I hurry below 
to discover what fortune has assigned to us in 
the way of sleeping saloons. The pleasant 
stewardess is waiting in the cabin, which is airy, 
and dainty with' little white berths. How in- 
viting they look! It is quite impossible that so 
fair a place can be the scene of any ocean 
miseries. Our spirits rise, and, hurriedly handing 
over our rugs and bags to the stewardess, we 
hasten again on deck, unwilling to miss the 


ABOUT WOMEN. 


The Sun andthe Morning call attention to new 
occupations for women. The Sun directs her 
energies towards weddings, the Morning towards 
burial. Ought not the Lancet to follow with an 
intermediary suggestion? The paragraphs are 
as follows :— 

A new occupation for a woman is that of 
superintendent of weddings. A professional 

y of this sort who makes a success of the 
calling is installed in or near the house of the 
bride prospective some little time before the 
ceremony. She selects the trousseau, advises 
what is latest and finest in underwear, buys the 
material, and designs and makes or superintends 
the making of the gownr. She is au fait in 
stockings, boots, gloves, laces, and handkerchiefs. 
She sees to the millinery and jackets and wraps. 
She dreeses the bride’s mother and the younger 
sisters, if any. She dictates to the bridesmaids, 
and is the fairy godmother who thinks of every- 
thing and lets the engaged couple enjoy them- 
selves with unanxious. mind. e family who 
have found her valuable, recommend her to 
another, and she soon obtains quite a clientele. 

A new occupation for women. ‘‘ Mine is 
certainly a curious and rather ghastly business,” 
said a woman, who resides in a thoroughfare 
leading out of Oxford Street, to a representative 
of Home Sweet Home, * but it is often thought 
by the {relatives and friends of foreigners who 
die here in London, and away from their homes, 
highly necessary that the dead should be sent 
home as perfect in feature and form as when in 
the full tide of life. Most of my employers are 
foreigners, a great number of these being from 
far countries in the Kast. Without going into 
details, I can assure that the art of embalming 
has made marvellous progress, through the dis- 
coveries of science, of late years. To show you 
how far this extends, I may say that it is quite 
possible to turn a human being into a veritable 
bronze statue, and, for that matter, a rich man 
might, were not such an idea wholly repellent, 
have all his dead relatives standing statuesquely 
about him in his hall. In this case, the electric 
battery would be the agent. The means I 
employ are quite different, and the quiet and 
calm dead can be transported by my art 
thousands of miles, looking as natural and as 
human as at the very hour of dissolution.” 

* & * 


The need of missionary lady doctors is increas- 
ingly felt, but many are una le to study owing 
to the great expense incurred. To meet this 
difficulty, entrance scholarships — giving free 
education for one year—are offered at the Edin- 
burgh School of Medicine for Women to those 
who desire to become medical missionaries, and 
are unable to meet the whole expenses of the 
course. In case of special desert, further aid 
may be given by the Missionary Committee at 
the end of the first year. we 

Candidates must have passed the preliminary 
examination in Arts, or be ready to pass it in 
October, 1895. 

Application should be made to the Secretary, 
School of Medicine for Women, Surgeon Square, 
Edinburgh, with stamped and addressed enve- 
lope for reply. 


SOME OF THE PASSENGERS. 
Leaning over the ship’s side we watch the 


“The Butterfly Man” passes us, a windy 


and bonnet-boxes with which his wife has 
cumbered him. The “Heavenly Twins,” two 
pretty sisters whose gay Irish brogue falls 
pleasantly on the Doric around us, are in charge 
of a solemn relative; we are not quite certain 
whether he is brother to both, or brother-in-law 
to one. Bess looks after them with interest. I 
foresee she means to make their acquaintance. 
I am more taken by another trio, two big 
brothers wearing gloomy faces, and a sister. 
The likeness between the three leaves no room 
for guessing relationship. 

They pass down the companion, and we turn 
tothe other arrivals. Preternaturally solemn, 
as befits a going down to the sea in ships, an 
isolated clergyman steps on board, careful of the 
bag in which usually travel cassock and band. 
To-day it holds a kodak and the appurtenances 
thereof. 

Then comes a procession of black coats, two 
Catholic priests, two Anglican, a curate, & 
Presbyterian minister—veritably a reunion of the 
Churches ! 

The captain, a douce Scotsman with a twinkle 
in his eye, sighs as they pass along the deck, and 
Bess echoes the sigh. ‘But they will act as 
counter-irritants,” she says, growing cheerful 


again. 


. “wo BY TWO.” 


A moment after, a pretty girl, with eager, 
out-looking eyes, calls volubly to a porter to 
bring along that baggage. She guesses it 
belongs to her, and if he don’t look real smart, 
the boat will be off before it is aboard. 

The hurricane in petticoats has scarcely dis- 
appeared, when a tall man with a military air, 
and a look of boredom, steps languidly on deck 
and follows the girl down the stairs. 

‘“‘The Melancholy Man,” Bess laughs, as soon 
as he is out of earshot. 

They come on two by two, brother and sister, 
husband and wife, women friends, aunt and 
niece, father and daughter—only the clergy, 
apparently, having the courage to travel 
unaccompanied and to risk the cruise alone. 
For we are going north and north, up through 
the Norwegian fiords, and in and out of the 
clustering isles, past Tromsoe and Hammerfest, 
to the bleak North Cape and the land of the 
midnight sun. And to the inland Britisher this 
is a voyage to be taken seriously, unless he is 
under the segis of Dr. Lunn and Mr. Perowne, 
and the brave Scotsmen who man the St. 
Rognvald. 

Bess and I put our trust in Dr. Lunn, who has 


On and on the boat is moving, her pace in- 
creasing as we leave the shore. On our left is 
the east coast of Scotland, and in picturesque 
sequence we pass the coast towns, their houses, 
red and white and yellow, brave patches of colour 
onthe main. The sun is glorious, lighting for 
us golden sand and green meadow, red cliff and 
amber corn. The country opens out a brilliant 
mosaic of summer beauty, and we feel that 
whatever Norway may be, it will not be more 
beautiful than bonnie Scotland. But it is diffi- 
cult to keep an eye for colour effects when the 
mind is busy with the problem of the sea. By 
the time St. Andrews is sighted, the waves have 
begun to frolic with the vessel, and some timid 
travellers are growing suspicious of a dancing 
boat. 

Very soon the groups begin to break up; and 
in another hour, with a yellow despair the pre- 
sent historian disappears, leaving Bess to the 
enjoyment of the great clifis of Arbroath, and 


Work is getting to be aristocratic ; and not to 
work dishonourable. It is not uncharitable to 
say that a person who does nothing is but 
drone in the hive ; it is the sweat of the brain 
and the sweat of the brow that makes us Some- 
body with a capital S, instead of Nobody with 
acapitalN. Let usremember that great saying : 
“ My father worketh hitherto, and work.” 

—Frances E, Willard. 
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bazaars; they are now an annual institution. 
Our women meet once a fortnight (and some- 
times oftener) to sew from two o'clock till 
eight. 

Mr. Lewis’ fair and sincere utterances on 
behalf of a woman to fill the post, and Mr. H. 
P. Hughes’ indefatigable championship of us at 
all times, deserve our gratitude. 

I have scarcely patience to speak of Mr. 
Watkinson’s behaviour, but it was in character. 
A man who will air his wit at the expense of 
those who have no opportunity to retaliate is a 
small man, and the “roars of laughter” which 
followed his remarks showed that there were 
plenty of small men present besides himself. 

Time was when I used to think with reverence 
of the sitting of the Conference—the mecting 
together of holy men, with the Spirit of God 
resting upon them; and when our ministers 
returned I used to think to get something of tho 
holy influence which clung to them. 

No doubt there are many godly men among 


METHODIST FRIENDS IN 
COUNCIL. 


A Symposium oF OpINIoN REGARDING THE 
Action OF THE WESLEYAN CONFERENCE. 


(Continued.) 


Many of these mothers in Israel strive to live 
according to the last chapter of Proverbs. 

The writer was once asked to read that 
chapter when she took the chair at a women’s 
temperance meeting, when she saw more beauty 
in it than she had ever observed before. Women 
of this type may certainly have opinions and 
ideas of improving some of our methods of 
working for God’s glory. 

To wish to join merely in debate would pro- 
bally be waste of time. Some are filled with the 
Holy Ghost and a burning desire to promote His 
glory, whose heartfelt experience would be found 
in Jeremiah, 20th chapter, part of 9th verse: 
“But His word was in my heart as a burning fire 
shut up in my bones: and I was weary with 
forbearing, and I could not stay.” 

1 was grieved to hear that recently Lady Heury 
Somerset and her highly-esteomed friend and ¢o- 
worker, Miss Frances Willard, had been refused 
admission to a Methodist conference or district 
synod. The loss we think greater for those who 
them, but undoubtedly there is also a large pro- | were not permitted to hear their messages from 
portion of egotistical, half-educated men, who | God than for them in not being listeners. 
have missed, and will ever miss, refined training | Our readers have probably read carefully the 
in their youth, which can never be replaced | resolution proposed by Hugh Price Hughes, and 
unless there is natural refinement to build on. | read at the Conference. The latter clause reads 

I hope you will not think that my resentment | thus: “ After due process of legislation should 
is a personal matter. My great objection to the | permit the election of a woman representative, 
decision of the Conference is that it is entirely | when in the judgment of any district synod such 
antagonistic to the spirit of Christianity. Did | an election should best serve the interests of the 
not Christ Himself honour women superlatively | work of God.” 
throughout His ministry'and after His resur-| I believe ecclesiastical strife would cease, and 
rection? The woman taken in adultery was a|a mighty outpouring of God’s Holy Spirit be 
specimen of the lowest of our sex, but the | poured out upon ministers and laymen assembled 
Divine Man showed in a telling manner that she | in conference, were women permitted to hallow 
was no worse than either of her accusers. it with their presence and prayers. Many 

What docs He say of the loving minister- | ministers’ wives and gifted women of suit- 
ing of a poor woman in contrast with the|able age and experience would probably be 
patronising hospitality of the rich man? Rob | courageous enough to go if invited. 
the New Testament of the great truths which| If John Wesley came back, someone imagined 
Christ deigned to communicate to woman, and | he would be surprised to find women present. 
you take away its brightest gems. Would he not be much more surprised to find 

Is Jesus the Messiah? To the woman of | men of great talentand eloquence leaving a service 
Samaria He says, “I that speak to thee am He.” | without a prayer meeting, when he has been 
What He said to her about the living water is » | sent for at great expense, to visit old familiar 
joy to every Christian. faces ? 

The discourse with Martha and Mary (St. Many do not appear very distressed if they 
John xi.) is too long to repeat, At the resur- | remain three years in a circuit, and see little or 
rection Christ appeared to women first, und they | no revival in many of the places. Thank (od, 
were sent by him to preach a risen Saviour to the | there are exceptions to this class, as among 
disciples. women ! 

The Conference has made a mistake. Lady 
Henry Somerset, Miss I. Willard, and others 
have proved that they can preach. They have a 


message and they have an audience wherever they 
go 


MRS. PERCY BUNTING. 


Ir has long struck me as a curious thing that 
men should be so much afraid of the influence of 
women in the management of the affairs of the 
church. If women have a “sphere” anywhere 
it would appear to be in the church, What 
church is there which, if it were shorn of its 
women, would be able to stand? For good and 
for evil women are the mainstay and guardians 
of religious life. We may safely say that women 
constitute two-thirds of our congregations and 
church members. On the whole it is the women 
who care about the ordinances of religion during 
life, which the men only fly to when in the pres- 
ence of death. 

Why then are women to have no voice in the 
direction of the church P One gentleman at the 
recent Wesleyan Conference at Plymouth ob- 
jected on the ground that women were too good 
for such work. It would spoil them. What 
sort of work do men do in the church which 
would be so fatal to the goodness of women if 
they shared it ? 

I admit that women have a tendency to carry 
out their convictions with a thoroughness which 
to a man of the world, used to compromise, is 
rather irritating. But why should this be ob- 
jected to in the churchP Would not our 
religious life be more effective than it often is if 
we had more of the courage of our convictions P 

I think, however, there is room for encourage- 
ment that in so conservative a body as the 
Wesleyan Church there were yet so many who 
voted in favour of the principle of the represen- 
tation of women. In a very few years, we 
may safely predict that common sense, combined 
with sincere desire to make the church more 
effective, will settle the question in our favour. 


MRS. A. E. ADAMSON. 


I am glad of the opportunity of responding to 
your invitation in THE Woman’s Sianat by say- 
ing what I think of the action of the Wesleyan 
Conference on the question of the admission of 
women as representatives. 

A year ago, when Miss Dawson raised such 
consternation by her appearance in Conference, 
I was quite hurt by the reception she met with, 
well knowing that she was elected in virtue of 
sheer fitness, which is more than can be said of 
many of the lay representatives of the other 
sex. 

Iwas much inclined at the time to write to 
such papers as would publish, a suggestion that 
women members of the Wesleyan body should 
suspend all work for circuit aid, and find other 
channels of giving—to the poor in their districts, 
say—pending the deliberations of Conference. I 
thought it might help them to decide more 
justly and quickly whether to admit women to 
share the privileges as well as the work of the 
Church which they, by unczasing toil, have 
helped to build up—yes, very largely helped. 
In fact, I think it is women’s work that has given 
Wesleyanism the precedence of other churches. 

I will speak of our own cause here. You go 
to chapel on Sunday morning, and find the con- 
gregation consists of at least three - fourths 
women, At night there is a still greater pro- 
portion. At the week-night service there are 
generally about twenty-five women and three or 
four men, As regards class meetings, women 
form the bulk of the members. During the last 
ten years we have raised thousands of pounds by 


A METHODIST LOCAL PREACHER'S 
WIFE, 


Being the solitary exception referred to in 
Conference by one of our respected ministers, I 
thought I would (in answer to your appeal) give 
you my view on the subject. If the women of 
Methodism would think more seriously of their 
responsibilities, and act up to the rights they 
already possess, I think the opposition would 
gradually disappear. 

In my circuit (which is in the Whitby and 
Darlington district) there are thirteen lady class- 
leaders,’ not one of whom is ever seen at cither 
the leader’s or quarterly meetings; and they 
are entitled to a seat in both. I could write 
more, but will not at present trespass further on 
your space, save to say that I feel every Christian 
woman needs to do whatever her body and soul 
will permit. 


They could, and indeed did, get up such a 
Conference as has never been held before. I 
wish we had the ministration of one such woman 
in every town. We could afford to leave a good 
portion of men to talk to their own sex, and I do 
not think we should lose by the change. 


MRS. S. HEYWUOD, 
PresipENt oF Biperorp B.W,T.A. 


God has called some of His handmaidens in 
the nineteenth century to shine forth as beacon 
lights, in whose footsteps their children’s children 
may do well to follow. 

The Wesleyan Methodist Connexion considers 
women as capable as men to teach Bible classes ; 
to take charge of Society classes; to conduct 
mission services ; to send as missionaries abroad ; 
to act as deaconnesses and sick visitors, tract 
distributors, etc. Surely after long experience 
women have been proved to be intensely in- 
terested in immortal souls, in reclaiming drun- 
kards and the fallen wherever an opportunity 
offers, endeavouring to lead them to Him who 
will make their lives noble, pure, and Christlike 
here, and meet to become heirs and inheritors 
of the everlasting life beyond. 


In France they are increasing the hours of 
labour for the working woman. In certain 
trades, dressmaking among them, women and 
girls over eighteen are now permitted to work 
twelve hours a day instead of eleven, as formerly. 
Under the new decree, also, women and children 
may work at night in the factories, provided 
always that the entire day’s work does not exceed 
ten hours, and even Sunday work is not entirely 
prohibited. 
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The answer to the question is not ready to 
hand, we admit; the outlook for the time 
being seems clearest from the pessimist’s 
window. But we believe in higher levels of 
vision, and that they will be reached. 

Doubtless the family represented by ‘us 
four and no more” is a simple problem, but 
it is an earlier stage in the evolution which 
knows neither haste nor rest, and now points 
unmistakably to the larger household. And 
as there were complications in the smaller, so 
there are complications in the greater. Each 


tion of such women is a hopeless task,” they 
say. But with success or failure we do not 
concern ourselves, There is but one duty 
before us—to open a door of hope for these 
weak sisters “ for whom Christ died.” 

In Paris, where there is no inebriate home 
women of the alcohol habit are confined n 
the madhouses, It used to be the proud 
boast of France that her women were free 
from the vice of drunkenness. But a change 
for the worse has been noted, and it is now 


THB WOMAN'S SIGNAL, 
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in Philanthropy and Reform. simple adjustment of yesterday, however, | no unusual thing for such cases to be reported 
Co-editors—Lady Henry Somerset, Annie E.| makes room for the more difficult one of | in the press. Only last week a woman was 
Holdsworth. to-day, and he whose faith is merely the | found drunk on the Boulevard Montparnasse. 
Corresponding Editor — Miss Frances E faith of experience, is at no troubie to believe | The policemen who picked her up carried her 
Willard. that the family idea is fixed in the very | to the station-house, and laid her on a camp 


nature of things, and must prevail. Nay 
more, one may almost say with Paul at 
Rome, that even in the strife of adjustment, 
the clash of national wills, and the battles of 
réligious faiths, is this gospel preached, and 
shall finally triumph. The mighty force 


bed. Noticing that her breathing had grown 
stertorous, they thought well to transport 
her to a hospital, but on arriving there they 


Street, London, E.O. found that she had died on the way. 
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say to the rashness of admitting a woman 
into the ecclesiastical councils? Of such 
rashness were the old monks guilty, for St. 
Hilda, in the councils and conferences of the 
Church, took part in that Synod of Whitby 
which determined the form and fate of the 
Church in England. Her counsel, we are 
told, was sought even by nobles and kings. 


Order the Current Number of your Local News- 
agent, and see if you like tt. 
Published Every Thursday, Price One Penny, 
By MARSHALL AND Sons, 125, Fleet Street. 
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THE NEW BROTHERHOOD. 


Tue man who once lay down to sleep with 


natural as necessary ; and it is of just such 
disturbances that the Great Teacher warned 
us. But He added, “See that ye be not 
troubled, for all these things must come to 
pass.” And there is no note of failure in His 
teaching. All is tending from His height of 
vision to the glorious destiny of humanity— 
the commonwealth of the Father’s family. 


this prayer on his lips— When one thinks, moreover, of the visible Whatever the future action of the Wesleyan 
“ Lord, bless me and my wife, and invisible currents of brotherly feeling Conference may be, it is interesting to see 
My por Sohn and bie, that flow at this very moment from the ends the opinion of leading Methodist women on 


Us four and no more! ” 

has passed out of the world’s great family 
forces. He can no longer exist in the broad, 
generour, all-including life of to-day. His 
narrow interests are shrivelled into cobweb 
filaments, and swept away by the unselfish 
winds that make continents neighbours and 
sharers in the world’s bounty. 

The man who prays at all before he sleeps 
to-night, must bear in mind, and to the 
Heavenly Throne, the Russian Nihilist and 
his victims, the plague-stricken Japanese, 
the persecuted Armenian, the hunted, 
tortured missionaries in China, together 
with his petitions for home and country, for 
family and friends. For “ All sorts and con- 
ditions of men” is no vain phrasing any 
more of the large demand made on sympathy, 
and the terrible heart-thrill that underlies 
true prayers as well as true helpfulness. 
Thus family ties have stretched to include 
nations instead of individuals; the heart of 
man has outgrown its old boundaries, and 
knows better than ever before that 


“The love of God is broader 
Than the measure of man’s mind.” 


And yet—the pessimist will say—behold 
your great world-family engaged in a great 
world-quarrel ! 

Of what use or good are the inclusiveness 
of ties, the sharing of interests, if they operate 
only to bring a larger army into a wider 
battle-field 


the action of the “anti-poppyite” Conference 
of 1895. 


of the earth to wherever the manifestations 
of unbrotherly hate exist—of the wave of 
sympathy that goes out from England and 
America to Armenia, from all Christian 
lands to the suffering martyrs of China, the 
great family reunion seems not a thing of the 
future—it is already here. For despite the 
fires of persecution, and the breathings of 
hate, the Christian world joins hands in a 
solemn pledge that these fires shall be ex- 
tinguished and human hatred shall not be 
fed by a brother’s blood. Christianity has it 
in its power to dictate. The brotherly in- 
stinct in man, fortified by the love of “ Him 
who as our Elder Brother came,” has reached 
a level of authority that nations fear to dis- 
regard, and the consensus of Christendom 
to-day outweighs the fanaticism and super- 
stition that outnumbers it. 


A curious comment on their action is pro: 
vided this week by the news of an interest- 
ing appointment in Paris. The community 
of the Sacré Cour, meeting on Sunday under 
the presidency of the Cardinal Archbishop of 
Paris, elected Mother Digby to be Superior 
of the Order in place of Mother Sertorius, 
who lately died. The election took place 
with much solemnity, the method of voting 
resembling that of a Papal Conclave. The 
result was telegraphed to the Pope, who sent 
his blessing and congratulations to the new 
General. The Roman Church has ever held 
woman in honour, an example that may wel] 
be imitated by Protestants. 


The recent burial scandal at an E:sex 
village should make the heart of every 
woman burn with sympathy and indignation. 
The children of two labourers, having died of 
diphtheria, coffins were ordered and duly sup- 
plied. The undertaker, however, set them 
down in the yard, and the unhappy parents 
had to place their children in and screw the 
coffins down. As if the tale of their sorrows 
was not full, the parents, who are Noncon- 
formists, had to carry the little coffins to the 
churchyard and bury them, without assist- 
ance from sexton or gravedigger. Even the 
clergyman omitted to read the ser vice-— 


Jane Cakebread has certainly achieved 
notability of a sort. An old woman of sixty- 
two, she has made her 277th appearance 
before the magistrate on a charge of drunken- 
ness, This week her case is in most of the 
papers, curiously apropos of an offer that she 
should be received at Duxhurat, the Home for 
Inebriates, to be opened under the auspices 
of the W.B.W.T.A. Our contemporaries, 
wepecially those who have no scheme of rescue 
to suggest, are pleased to discount the benefit 
of the Duxhurst institution. “ ‘Ihe reclama- 
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because the children were not baptised.” 
Thus, added to the grief of losing five chil- 
dren at a stroke, the miserable parents had 
to suffer the inhumanity of the Church and 
the hard-heartedness of human nature. Yet 
these things are done in the name of Christ! 


The holiday season being with us, there 
comes a timely suggestion to provide country 
holidays for working men and women. The 
children are already sharing in this most 
beautiful of charities ; but the seniors must 
not be forgotten. Cooped up in small, over- 
heated work-rooms, the thought of the country 
is to these a dream of heaven. An oppor- 
tunity now presents itself of providing a 
summer vacation for female hands. The 
Factory Girls’ Country Holiday Fund, which 
is under the patronage of H.R.H.the Duchess 
of Teck, the Bishop of London and Mrs. 
Temple, Canon Knox Little and Mrs. Garrett- 
Anderson, and which last year sent away 700 
workers, is at present appealing for funds. 
The institution is managed in much the same 
way as the Children’s Country Holiday Fund. 
The girls are sent to country and seaside 
villages in small parties, boarded with cot- 
tagers, and looked after during their stay by 
ladies and clergymen. It would be well, as 
inculcating a lesson of thrift and self-help, 
and at the same time helping the funds, if 
the workers could be induced to set aside a 
penny or two a week towards the cost: of the 
undertaking. 


Our good friend T. P, O'Connor has been 
praying for attention to a much - needed 
hospital reform. The practice of keeping 
patients in close proximity to those who are 
in the last throes of death is a form of torture 
to which few persons in health care to 
submit themselves. What must it be to 
those whose nerves are highly strung by 
physical and mental pain or exhaustion of 
their own? It is satisfactory, says the Sun, 
to know that Mr. Chaplin promised a careful 
investigation of the matter, and it is to be 
hoped that the investigation will be im- 
mediate and the remedy prompt. 


The Porte, it would seem, has at last 
begun to believe in the action of England for 
the protection of Armenia. On the appear- 
ance of three British war-ships at the 
entrance to the Dardanelles, Shakir Pasha 
was hurriedly sent to take up his post as 
High Commissioner for Armenia. The 
foreign comments on this move are satis- 
factory, as showing confidence in England's 
attitude, and in her harmonious working 
with France and Russia. The Russian press 
is, however, fearful lest England should take 
advantage of the free hand given her to 
advance her own interests. 

Lord Salisbury’s decisive action has come 
not a moment too soon. Advices from Erz- 
ingham state that grave alarm exists among 
the inhabitants of that place, owing to the 
presence of a large armed force which is 
alleged to be attacking villages and monas- 
teries, and committing other acts of violence. 
The Tiflis newspapers publish appeals issued 
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by the Bishops of Bitlis and Moush to the 
Russian Armenians begging them to help 
their co-religionists in Turkish Armenia, 
whose condition they describe as deplorable. 
Meanwhile the Ambassadors on the scene 
place no reliance on the despatch of Shakir 
Pasha, so long as the reforms demanded by 
the Powers are not accepted by the Porte. 
In this situation only one thing is clear. 
England must exact obedience, even if it be 
at the point of the sword. 


The news from China is not reassuring and 
rouses the gravest anxieties for the miesion- 
aries and their homes. In spite of the im- 
perial decrees forbidding all molestation of 
foreigners, the attacks on missionaries still 
continue. A member of the Alliance Mission 
has been beaten near Wuhu, and several 
native evangelists were nearly flogged to 
death. It is a sign of national brotherhood 
that the German Ministry for Foreign 
Affairs has telegraphed to the German 
Consuls throughout China bidding them 
afford every possible protection to the foreign 
missions, 

Three women were members of the State 
Legislature of Colorado last winter, and it 
is worth noting that the session in which 
they sat raised the “age of consent” to 
twenty-one years, the theory being that 
since the law held woman incapable of 
controlling her property till that age, she 
should in all logic be protected by law in 
regard to her person to the same life-period. 


A lapse of gajlantry occurred the other 
day in Professor Tait’s class at Edinburgh. 
Under the new regime the front bench is 
allotted to ladies, and it happened that on 
this day the fair students numbered eight. 
The subject of discussion was, I think, 
crystals and their geometric forms. ‘An 
octahedron, gentlemen,” went on the Pro- 
fessor, “is a body with eight plain faces. 
For example——” A rude and reactionary 
male at the back saw his opportunity. “ Front 
bench,” he shouted. 


What the bicycle is doing to make the 
dress of women more reasonable, the Chris- 
tian Endeavour Society of young people may 
yet do for women’s headgear. At the request 
of the presiding officers, the ladies in the 
great Oonvention meeting held in Boston 
recently, removed their hats amid the 
applause of the bareheaded half of humanity. 
The newspaper comment is that this in- 
novation bids fair to stay, so that it will 
become the custom for women to sit in public 
assemblies without their hats, as men do. If 
this should come about it would undoubtedly 
add to the good health and good looks of the 
gentler sex, and to the comfort of men whose 
view of stage, platform, and pulpit is now 
perpetually impeded by the hats of the fair. 


Great reforms are sometimes wrought in 
most unexpected ways. The enforcoment of 
the Sunday closing law in the City of Now 
York is a spectacle of the moral sublime, and 
yet practically no notics whatever is taken 
by the great metropolitan press. 
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By Annie E. Hotpsworrs. 


THE STORY OF ELIZABETH.® 
“A Comepy :1n Spasms,” by the author of 
“A Yellow Aster,” is the title of the latest 
volume of the Zeit-Geist Library. Everything, 
I suppose, is legitimate to an author, but in 
presence of such a name I wonder if it will not 
soon be necessary to form a Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Titles. Apart from the 
questionable pathological value of tho phrase, 
«A Comedy in Spasms” is absolutely worthless 
as an index to the motif of this story. Here 
is no “Comedy in Spasms,” but the sus- 
tained tragedy of a woman’s hard fight with her 
womanhood and circumstance. The story of 
Elizabeth has all the pain of the heart-pang which 
robs of strength, and youth, the joy of life—even 
life itself, There is no comic element in the 
slow, inevitable awakening of a woman’s heart to 
its agony of denial. And this is what the author 
has depicted in a book of undoubted force and 
distinction. 
THE MUSHED LAND. 

The story opens with a vivid description of the 
languorous life of an Australian summer, a life 
suggested by the Marrable family whose portraits 
are given in the first chapter. The unlaced 
optimism of Benjamin Marrable, drooping and 
tired like the leaves in which it is set, is the back- 
ground on which is painted the impatient help- 
lessness of his son Fred, and the crude force of 
his daughter Elizabeth. At first, however, it is 
the local colour, exceptionally good, which in- 
terests us. 


There was any amount of greenery about the 
place to temper the heat. Every pillar and post, 
each roof-tree was laden with the foliage of vine 
and lougainvillia, Norfolk Island creeper, and 
hardy roses, and in any other part of the globe 
one might have expected to be soothed and re- 
freshed by the gentle music of the rustle of 
leaves. But here, in this hushed land, the very 
leaves hung fainting and voiceless in the grip of 
the cruel heat. Recent memories of the sounds 
he had heard in English woods, sounds which, 
hitherto, he had associated healthily with 
squirrels and other poachable assets, began to 
atirin the boy. This silence wasa creepy thing ; 
no country that produced it could be up to much. 

A PROPOSAL OF MARRIAGE, 

Then we forget the setting in the picture of 
the girl Elizabeth. A proposal of marriage has 
come to her from no less a personage than tho 
Hon. Ferdinand Fitz-Clarence Falconer, heir to 
an earldom. This is how she receives it : 


She turned her eyes on him wit) an cdd, 
anxious look in them. 

“1 like you—like you most awfully ; in fact, 
as to your—accent—and—little ways—you know 
—well, I love them; but—it’s yourself.” She 
lay back in her chair with her hands up and 
looked at him with slightly embarrassing earnest- 
ness. ‘ You seem to me like an echo of some- 
thing better, a sort of ghost of your crusading 
ancestors and things—which, somehow, your 
eye-glass belies ; and this ——" she picked up a 
scented monographed handkerchief and hanued 
it to him with a small grimaco —“‘ this.” 

“ Really, Miss Marrable, you're a little rough 
on a chap. Because I happen to be er—er— 
rather—near-sighted, it doo-n't follow——” 

“It isn’t that —but——’ 

“I got my blue at Oxford. I——” 

“You did! That was an ancestor coming out 
in you. From what you tell me, he lasted just 
three ycars and a quarter. You must, I fancy, 
have equashed him when you took to that Lyric 
place, and tea-drinking in ladies’ hot rooms, and 
to collecting little china cups and shepherdesses. 
1 wish—1 wish to goodness you were an ancestor 
of yourself,” she said sorrowfully ; for it seemcid 
to her that, in spite of ev: rything, she still hal¢ 
loved him. 

*« A Comedy in Soasms,” by lota, Zgit-G - st 
Library. One vol. Hutchinson and Co, 
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Falconer is a false note in this otherwise 
artistic story. He is an old type worn to rags 


as a piece. of literary property. It was no 
doubt necessary for the virgin soil of Elizabeth’s 


heart to be stirred, but the awakening might 
surely have been intrusted to a more stalwart 
person—a “ fellow,” whose reading may be de- 
scribed as “that sort of thing stuck up in white 
satin and purple splashes” would have betrayed 
his effeminacy to Elizabeth long before he had 
stirred any personal interest in her. 

While she is still hesitating whether to accept 
him or not, the household is plunged into 
sudden mourning. 

Benjamin Marrable is killed by a bull. The 
accident brings out all the force of Elizabeth's 
character. 


A GREAT LONELINESS. 


When they had laid him on the long table, 
Mrs. Marrable broke away from Colonel Prynne 
and Hogan, and falling on her knees beside it, 
uttered scream after scream. Elizabeth shut her 
eyes, and put her hands convulsively over her 
ears. It seemed to her an indignity, a desecra- 
tion to the man who lay there. She felt as 
a felt one of old when he saw his God, 
su bruised and bleeding, hanging abased 
and confounded in the midst of gaping, chatter- 
ing mortals. That which lay on the table de- 
manded the dignity of a t silence. 
Presently “a rome and, zie year cies 
posure, got her mother out o e room, right 
away to the other side of the house, cowing the 
elder woman into silence by the very force of 
her own stony coldness. Then she went through 


the house arrangements and giving 
orders. 

No one dared to come to her, to help her in 
the loneliness of her first sorrow; even Fred 
shrank aay) ee uses at the sight of = 

ight pin , moving ly up an 
ji ey corridors, in and out of each ruil 

When, moved a sudden, tender pity for 
Judith—the living image of that dead man—she 
came to the nursery, the children ran away into 
the corner ; they were afraid of her. 

Meanwhile Falconer was cursing the luck that 
had brought him into this hobble, and consider- 
ing whether, in common justice to the state of 
his nervous system, he ought not at once to 
return to town. 

Certainly in the quiet sorrow of the girl there 
was a tragic pathos that had at first somewhat 
moved him, and later, when he had hearkened to 
the voice of wisdom and quelled his emotions, 
the emotions themselves appealed to his exquisite 
sense of proportion. Unfortunately, however, 
there was another side to the shield. He had 
not been enabled to shut his ears to the whisper- 
ings of hideous detail that eh sami to permeate 
the very air of the establishment. en the 
excessive heat of the weather, the prevalence of 
flies, the urgent hurrying on of the building of 
cee coffin, all contributed to his dis- 
comfort. 


THE HEAD OF THE FAMILY. 


“ Tota” isa growing master of her craft, as the 
advance in each of her books abundantly shows. 
‘But here and there she displays an absolute 
lack of taste. For instance, after writing of the 
dead man “demanding the dignity of a great 
silence,” she can speak of him “ smiling up to 
God in gentle deprecation of his little tale of 
agreeable vices.” And where is the fitness in 
the coarse realism of the passage just quoted ? 

The death of her father is a sharp dividing 
line in the character of Elizabeth, teaching her 
to estimate the unstable love of Falconer and the 
quiet devotion of her father’s old friend, Captain 
Prynne. With a hard decisiveness, she takes her 
place as head of the family. Her brother must 
go to Oxford; the money must be found out of 
the miserable five hundred a year on which they 
have to live. The helpless mother is cowed by 
the girl’s strong will into assent, but the trans- 
action shows Elizabeth in no gentle aspect. 

She stood up and put her two strong hands on 
Mrs. Marrable’s shoulders. Something in the 
girl’s face terrified her mother to the point o 


f 
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among her 
about her in 

ly muddle. izabeth felt 
ashamed all over, but she hardly knew whether 
it was of herself for being such a brute, or of her 
mother for being so— wobbly” was the one 
word that would occur to her. 

She went to the window, and put her head 
out into the scarlet passion-vine, and with a 
quick, dry sob, she wondered whether she was 
never, never, never again, in all the long to-days 
and the endless to-morrows, to find some little 
shreds of the beautiful, rushing yesterdays. 

When she came back she dried her mother’s 
tears, and ordered her ruffied hair gently, but 
with a marked absence of tenderness. Then she 
sat down before Mrs.. Marrable, and, with quiet 
incisiveness, brought her into an absolutely 
acquiescent state of mind. 


ON BOARD THE P, AND 0. 

A grea tdeal of the book is given up to a 
description of the voyage home. The author 
cleverly sketches life on the P. and O. boat, the 
types of men and women, the gossip, the good- 
nature. There is a delightful spinster on board, 
—a Miss Sefton, who—Colonel Prynne acqui- 
escing—constitutes herself Elizabeth’s chaperon, 
the poor limp widow being useless. At Colombo 
a young man joins the boat, and rouses Miss 
Sefton’s interest. 


‘¢ Yes,” she thought with levelled glass, ‘‘ he’ll 
get the best in life by the divine right of bulk.” 

This point decided, she continued to gaze curi- 
ously at the young man. 

She had learnt wisdom in many lands, and yet 
had the two great things in the life of a woman 
been hidden from her. Never, in all her length 
of days, had she helped in the moulding of a 
man’s heart, or in the making of a little soul ; 
and, for the moment, all wisdom seemed as 
naught, and the one thing alone to be desired of 
the sons of men—completeness ; and the heart of 
the woman was desolate within her. 


Elizabeth’s interest in him is also roused by 
an allusion he makes to Colonel Prynne. After 
a few days of unrestrained intercourse, the ex- 
pected happens. . 

The one excuse to be found for her was that 
every woman is by nature an explorer—her un- 
discovered countries the hearts of men ; and the 
more remote and inaccessible, so much the more 
desirable do they seem. The heart of Temple 
had suddenly become for Elizabeth Marrable 
the Central Africa of her desire—a great, un- 
known land, full of mysteries, the sands of 
which no foot of woman had yet trodden. 

She shook ridiculously in going down the com- 
panion-ladder, and when she tried to make an 
ordinary remark to a man she met on her way to 
her cabin, she trembled. 


THE BURDEN OF SILENCE. 

Mrs. Morton, another passenger, discovers the 
state of things, and tries to wean Elizabeth away 
from Temple. The result, however,is not Temple’s 
dismissal, but a decisive letter to Falconer, 
Meanwhilo, Miss Sefton is impatiently watching 
the slow progress of the love affair. 


‘That burthen of silence that custom has laid 
upon women is a detestable one,” said Miss 
Sefton, in her abrupt way. Mrs. Leslie, with 
her amiable habit of adaptability, pulled herself 
out of her drowsiness and put on an alert air. 

“‘ What burthen of silence ?” 

“That boy and girl there want only one 
spoken word, and there would drop into our 
desert the delicious oasis of a heaven-made 
marriage. The boy isn’t sutticiently conscious of 
his sensations ; I fancy the word is only, as yet, 
in course of formation in him. The girl, on the 
contrary, is too conscious, but she’d sooner cut 
her tongue than say what she feels. What I 
should like to know,” she demanded, with her 
best magisterial air, ‘is what that fraud Selec- 
tion is pottering after, that he can’t chip in and 
clinch matters.” 

“Couldn't you, just for once, take the place 
of that irresponsible person ? ” 

“1? No! A young heart must formulate 
the word, and young lips must speak it. Wecan 
only stand aside and suffer our little vicarious 


death; she cowered down a 
pillows, and big tears began to 
a@ queer, 
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in, with its leaven of cynicism. I wish to 
ess the man were five years older, and 

ew just a little of women; he'd be capable 
then, of giving tongue to his wants.” ? 

And Temple meanwhile is engaged to Lady 
Annette Gore! Miss Sefton discovers the 
truth, and there is a touching and very beautiful 
scene in which the elder woman contrives that 
Elizabeth shall hear the news in her cabin away 
from curious eyes. 

A few hours later, Temple himself tells her, 
and Elizabeth, face to face with the man she 
loves, bids him keep his honour and go back to 
his betrothed. 

After the voyage the story moves hurriedly, 
towards its tragedy. The helpless children and 
more helpless mother are a sore burden on the 
girl. Fred, at Oxford, knows nothing of the 
straits of the household, and all the responsi- 
bility lies on Elizabeth. Her only friends are 
Colonel Prynne and the old servant Hogan, two 
well-drawn characters. In her extremity Eliza- 
beth marries the Colonel, who assumes the care 
of the family. A few months later a legacy 
makes Mrs. Marrable a rich woman, and shows 
Elizabeth that her sacrifice was unnecessary. 
The story of the girl’s pitiful attempts to come 
nearer to her husband is very tragic. He looks 
upon her only as a baby wife, and she can only 
regard herself as his unskilled nurse, for he is a 
chronic invalid. 


DESPAIR. 


And when the situation is at its most tragic 
point Temple returns. Lady Annette Gore has 
jilted him, and he is a free man. We shall not 
spoil the story by giving the dénouemeni, but 
one scene must be quoted. Temple and Eliza- 
beth stand together before their hopeless love, 


“Tt would be different,” she went on, more 
sanely, “if I were any good to anyone—if I 
could help in any one way the man I have 
married, and who has crushed me and mine with 
goodness. Oh, the unspeakable weight of that 
goodness! It grinds every twinkling of good 
out of me. If 1 could help him in his pain, in 
his pleasure, in life, in death—in anything: 
But I can’t, and you knowit. I am alone in the 
whole wide world—except for you, 
Tom, I can't live without you.” 

‘¢ Elizabeth—little girl—little darling, I can 
live without you, because I love you so in- 
finitely ; and if J can do it—1, a man, you, &@ 
woman with a heart of beaten gold, can do as 
much.” 

But there was within her a factor of which 
neither knew anything. The unspeakable, 
eternal loneliness of a childless woman. 

‘‘Tom,” she said, looking straight out before 
her, and standing up with an odd, quaint return 
of her dignity; ‘‘ go away, and don’t come 
back to me for two days. But be near—be at 
hand. I will do—what—I—can. But, I don’t 
know much about my strength—about anything; 
I know nothing of what is right, or what is 
wrong—what honour, or what dishonour; | know 
—nothing. Tl try to solve the puzzle. But— 
but if I can’t—if I can’t—Tom, then —_—_" 

‘My darling, the fate of both of us lies in 
your hands. And I know-—-I know—as sure as 
there is a God in heaven—that you will do 
right.” 

The salvation of Elizabeth by means of the 
little child is a higher note than the reader 
might have expected from her passionate and 
undisciplined nature. It is, however, @ point 
which’ gives distinction to a clever and inter- 
esting story. Elizabeth is little more than a 
splendid animal, but Temple and Colonel Prynne 
are men whom the reader is glad to meet. The 
development in Temple’s character is excellent, 
and the author has succeeded admirably in her 
delineation of a healthy, wholesome, natural, 
and honourable Englishman. Indeed, Mrs. 
Mannington Caffyn is to be congratulated on 
having written a good story, which deserved 
better from her than the title with which she has 
disguised its merits. 


I am alone. 
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SCOTTISH ECHOES. 


An impressive conventicle was held on the 
battlefield of Kilsyth on Sunday, 18th ult., to 
celebrate the 250th anniversary of the engage- 
ment. Thousands of people flocked from all 

of Stirlingshire to the spot. An appropriate 
memorial service was conducted by the Rev. 
Peter Anton, the minister of the parish. 
e es ® 


Saturday, the 17th ult., must have proved a 
bright day in the experience of many a poor 
woman belonging to St. Murgaret’s Mission. 
Mothers and babies alike assembled at the 
summer residence of the Rev. Mr. and Mrs. 
E. Balvaird Hewitt, at Clynder, where they spent 
a most enjoyable afternoon. The arrangements 
were excellent, and the ‘kindly hostess and her 
friends devoted themselves to their guests. A 
splendid idea it was to give the parents their 
refreshments alone, and afterwards to serve the 
children, thus for the nonce allowing the mothers 
to forget their many cares and responsibilities. 

e e 


The new mission steamer, destined to carry 
the Gospel, through the agency of the venerable 
Dr. Paton, to the inhabitants of the New 
Hebrides, was last week launched at Glasgow. 
The vessel has been named the Dayspring, in 
rememberance of the other two, bearing the 
same appropriate name, which have been used 
by the missionaries since 1855. Lord Overtoun 
gave a resumé of the mission’s history, and after 
& pasion? hymn had been sung and prayer 
offered by the Rev. James Paton, Lady Overtoun 
performed the christening ceremony. 

In recognition of his distinguished career as a 
pioneer missionary to New Guinea, and his 
eminent services in the cause of civilisation and 
the spread of the Gospel among the natives of 
that and other heathen islands, the Rev. James 
Chalmers, New Guinea, has been presented with 
the freedom of his native town of Inverary. 


Preparations are being extensively made for 
the Border Towns’ Gounod Festival, which is 
fixed for 14th and 15th November next. H.R.H. 
the Princess Louise, Marchioness of Lorne} has 
given her patronage, and the Earl of Minto is 
chairman of the Council of Stewards. Many of the 
Scottish nobility have become patrons, and Sir 
Alexander C. Mackenzie, President of the Royal 
Academy of Music, and Professor Niecks are also 
included in thenumber. Different programmes, 
under the conductorship of Mr. W. Fiddes 
Wilson, will be given each evening, and the 
ceed 3 consist at ae selected nase The 
princi artistes have been e » amongst 
whom are Miss Thudichum, Matauwe Gomes 
Miss Bessie Grant, R.A.M., Mr. Dudley Buck, 
Mr. James Gawthorp, and Mr. Whitney Tew. 
The services of several popular bands have also 
been secured. The funds are in aid of the local 
branches of the Queen Victoria's Jubilee Nursery 
Institution, Hawick. P 2 

The Earl of Moray opened a bazaar at In- 
verary, on Thursday last, in aid of the Free 
Church of the town. Amongst the many pretty 
and useful articles for sale was a boat made from 
the wood of Lord Nelson's flagship Vctory, also 
articles made from wood of the thorn tree under 
which Burns parted from Highland Mary. 

e e 


On the same day, the Countess of Moray 
opened another bazaar in a marquee erected in 
her own grounds at Doune Lodge in aid of 
Kilmadock Parish Church. Her Ladyship, who 
was introduced by Colonel Home Drummond, 
mentioned in the course of her speech that the 
historic Castle of Doune had been connected 
with her husband's family since 1580. When 
Lord Doune became keeper of Doune Castle, he 
had two chapels entrusted to him, one without 
and the other within the Castle of Doune. Both 
these fell into disuse, until Mr. Campbell of 
Inverardoch restored one of them. That day 
they were assembled to try to do something to 
prevent the parish church of Kilmadock from 
becoming a ruin. By their efforts they could 
make it a beautiful church, fit for the service of 
God, and of those who worshipped in it, and 
second the efforts at restoration of the kind 
Campbells of Inverardock. She felt sure that 


just been conferred on Sir John Watson, of 


his many generous acts and services to the town. 
* * * 


national b 
place at Ayr on Thursday last, when the fourth 
and last panel of the Burns statue, subscribed 
for by the American admirera of the poet, was 
unveiled by Mr. Wallace Bruce. The panel 
represents “ The Parting of Burns and Highland 


their troth, Burns havi 
Campbell having receiv 
New Testaments, which she 
hand, while her right arm encircles the neck of 
her lover. i 
hands, clasping Mary’s waist. 
corners of the pene are two nude female figures, 
symbolical of 

of Mary. The other three 
sentations of “Tam O'Shanter,” “The Cottar’s 
Saturday Night,” and ‘‘ The Jolly Beggars.” On 
the conclusion of the 
Wallace Bruce delivered a sweet little poem 
com: 
to the Indies, My Mary P” 


Ir is in the eveni 
mischief is done. 
lust, gambling, ae {stalk abroad. This 
fact was first reveal 

outcomes, in & very simple way. Ina crowded 
room one Sunday afternoon I was reading to 
some of our Surrey people the matchless invi- 
tations of love and mercy, as they fell from our 
Saviour’s lips, when with His yearning compass- 
ion, and His tender ‘attractive power, He spoke 
the “ Good Tidi 
it in His word. 
for it was simple, and they could understand it. 


question : 


God? You press and crowd into this little 
room, why do you not come a step further? 
God is calling you. 
back ? ” 


a bench in the middle of the room, 
ment in the room. The women sobbed, the men 
bowed their heads. 
not know how to meet the case. 


my line altogether. 
difficulty that seemed to be overwhelming them. 
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they would respond to the call made upon them 
rare make the parish church strong an 
ul. 


beauti- 


The freedom of the burgh of Hamilton has 
ock, in recognition of his baronetcy and of 


A ceremony, interesting alike to lovers of our 
in Scotland and America, took 


ry.” The poet and his lover are plighting 
presented and Mary 
a copy of the Old and 
olds in her left 


Burns is in the act of raising his 
On the two top 


e fame of the poet and the death 
els bear repre- 
speech-making, Mr. 


by himself, and entitled ‘‘ Will you go 
CALEDONIA. 


COFFEE ROOMS. 
By Lapy Horr.* 


that so much of the drink 
hen it is that the demons of 


to me, with its practical 


” of the Gospel, as we have 
e people listened breathlessly, 


Presently I hesitated and asked them this 
‘“‘ Why do you not come into the Kingdom of 


What is it that holds you 
Suddenly a voice was raised in answer from 


“Tt is the drink that keeps us back ! ” 
I was silent, but there was a general move- 


“Then I can do nothing!” I said. For I did 
It was out of 
I had never considered the 


And my district where this little room had been 
built, was noted for its respectability and sclect- 
ness, and for this reason had been handed over 
to me asa very inexperienced worker. The next 
morning on visiting some of the houses I was 
told that the evening was the time of temptation, 
and the source of all trouble in the homes. 

“There ” (at the public house), said one cottage 
mother, ‘‘ the men are made welcome ; and they 
feel at home after attending a few times at the 
drinking saloon. Soon they spend their evenings 
at the ‘White Swan,’ the ‘RedLion,’ or 
other houses of the kind. Then their money 
goes, they mect bad company, and learn to 
gamble away their earnings.” 

I soon saw that the attractions at the public 
house formed the staple enjoyment of the men, 
and was nothing less than the dread and terror 
of the women. 

“Qh!” said one, “if you were only to ask 
them to come to your room of a night instead of 
letting them go to those other places, I know 
they would be happy; and there they would be 
safe.” 


* Lady Hope is the well-knowa author of “Our! 


Coffee Room,” and has recently accepted the posi- 


tion of Superintendent of the Department of Coffee 


and Reading Rooms in the World’s W.C,.T.U. 
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This resulted in a new effort on my part. I 
said to myself, “Why should I not open a 
common room where working men can spend 
their evenings? If they are accustomed to 
drink at those hours, let them have drinks of a 
wholesome kind, enticing and attractive, but not 
destructive to themselves, their homes and their 
happiness.” 

The little room that I used was not at all 
suitable for the purpose, and it was constantly 
being occupied with meetings and classes. But 
my father, as usual, came to my aid. He had 
been building a room, which he handed over to 
me, and another friend gave the requisite mone; 
for starting a small bar with coffee, tea, bred 
and butter, cakes, etc. This was the only pro- 
vision that we thought of at the time, as the 
eating and drinking were to be one small item 
in our programmes for the eveni I felt that 
the men wanted food for the mind and soul, and 
I knew that any enjoyment of a simpler kind 
than they had yet tasted would be warml 
appreciated by them. I had no idea when 
opened a room capable of seating about eigh 
or ninety men, how much too small it wo 
dete in the first month of its occupation. From 
‘ar and near the working men crowded to this 


place. Here they found books and papers of a 
useful kind. The Tract Society, Messrs. Par- 
tridge and other publishers upon their 


counters in London exactly the periodicals 
required, with large print, short stories abun- 
dantly illustrated, cit every variety suitable for 
the interest of working men. Added to these 
we had certain daily papers and weekly periodi- 
cals. Our room proved a great success. It was 
bright, airy, cheerful, and well lighted, and best 
of all it was crowded. Numbers bring numbers, 
and very soon another room had to be built 
adjoining this one, the end wall broken down 
and the space doubled. 


WHERE ARE THE ROUGHS? 


We took good care never to let. boys come in 
to interfere with the men’s recreations. We 
opened another room for the boys, but without 
having someone actually devoted to the lads such 
@ room can never prosper, and as we had plenty 
of classes and other interests for them we 
naturally gave preference to our working men. 
For years I worked this coffee room myself, 
being present every night from 7 o’clock until 10 
or 11. We were finally obliged to engage the 
Town Hall, which held several hundred men at 
atime. And it was always well attended. 

My readers must remember that I am only 
speaking of a very little quiet country town 
in England, but the men came from all quarters, 
and the moral reform was something marvellous. 
More than once we received gifts from the 
magistrates and others, as a small token of their 
admiration for the work that was being carried 


on. 

‘¢ Where are the roughs of the town?” people 
used to ask. The answer was, “ You will find 
them in the Town Hall.” There they were 
learning chess, draughts, and other games ; 
reading books of history, geography, and very 
often studying arithmetic. They never seemed 
tired of our four walls, and it was perfectly 
astonishing how men of every class and trade 
would blend their interests there, and sit to- 
gether side by side, talking over questions of the 
day and conversing pleasantly with each other. 


AN OPENING FOR WORK, 


Now the question is, Can temperance workers 
and their friends open rooms of this description, 
or utilise the hundreds and thousands of empty 
rooms and halls that are to be found in our 
country and in our Colonies, and perhaps in 
every State in America? There is a hall, per- 
haps, that is let out for meetings or concerts, and 
there is a meeting or concert held in it occasion- 
ally ; but it is empty for most nights in the 
week, There are the public-houses open every 
night. The publican is always at work with his 
barmaids and men Their occupation in life is 
to attract customers and to get as many of their 
neighbours as they can to spend both time and 
money within their precincts. We, who have 
nothing to gain but the souls of men and their 
true welfare for time and eternity, are folding 
our hands at this momentous time, and keepin; 
our rooms closed as though there were te 
thousands who need an open door and a kindly 
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Mrs. Caroline H. Polhemus, of Brooklyn, 
N.Y., widow of Henry D. Polhemus, has an- 
nounced her p to build a dispensary for 
the Long Island Hospital, to cost 250,000 dols., 
and to endow it with another 250,000 dols. as a 
memorial to her late husband. 


except in so far that it states she refrained from 
ing her objections to the Veto Bill of the 
ate Government. 

Mrs. Osler is a lady whose fidelity to the 
Liberal Party and earnest advocacy of the cause 
of woman, both politically and domestically, 
have led her to be widely known and esteemed, 
and that not merely in the Midlands. 

But now that the Prohibitionists (as I gather 
is her opinion) are the instruments of wrecking 
the Liberal Party, she is preparing as a “‘practical 
reformer,” and therefore no longer in a coo f 
nagative way, to turn her attention to “ forward- 
ing’ by “ more reasonable means” this “ cause ” 
which she has “ at heart.” 

At any rate, whatever be the reasons, which 
have led her to take this forward step I, for one, 
am sincerely thankful that her influential voice 
will now be heard in the discussion of reasonable 
means for securing legislation aimed to promote 
sobriety amongst the people. 

This change of method will do much to add 
interest to the Women’s Liberal Association in 
this city. Hitherto, I am unaware that that 
Association has been offered an opportunity for 
the discussion of any measure of temperance 
legislative reform, and this notwithstanding the 
fact that many of the best workers are earnest 
supporters of Sir W. Harcourt’s Bill, and that 
no political question has one tithe of the interest 
for working women as this of Temperance Re- 
form. 

Enough has now been said upon question 
a, except that if I may a to speak for 
many other temperance reformers, I know of no 
one in this city whose support, counsel, and in- 
fluence in the consideration of temperance legis- 
lation would be more welcomed by them than 
Mrs. Osler’s. 

Before coming directly to question 4, I 
must take exception to the unqualified state- 
ment that the elections were fought on this one 
question. First of all, take the temperance 
element out of the Liberal party, and there is no 
effective Liberal party left. Therefore, without 
some thorough measure of temperance reform in 
its programme the Liberal party could not have 
been brought up to fight at all, and in that 
case, of course, they could not have been 
defeated. 

For many years past in every election the 
liquor interest has opposed the Liberal party. 
On previous occasions it could but combat 
the principle of Local Option; on this, the 
clauses of a complicated Bill. It is not so easy 
to distort a principle as it is to misrepresent the 
details of a Parliamentary Bill. In this election 
the liquor dealers had this enormous tactical 
advantage for the first time, and well they used 
it. Because this Bill appealed so directly to tho 
people, because, in fact, it was of such vital 
interest to them, because the liquor dealers 
feared the ballot vote not of prohibitionists, but 
of the nation; therefore they concentrated all 
their energies to mislead the electors upon it. 
And with this result, that had each vote one 
value, the present Unionist majority would be 
only 30 instead of 150. I am more than willing 
to give the publicans all the credit that belongs 
to them. They certainly did tight the election 
on that issue. But Mr. Stead more truly gauges 
the situation when he says the country wan 
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The Editors do not hold themselves responsible 
for the opinions expressed by correspondents. 


TEMPERANCE OR PROHIBITION ? 
Mespames,—I am very glad to see Mrs. Osler’s 
letter in your paper, and to find that you intend 
to have a symposium on the important topic she 
deals with. I am one of those who could never 
see eye-to-eye with our Local Veto friends, but 
now that the Bill is dead, it is outside the range 
of practical politics to discuss its details. For the 
radical cure of the national vice of intemperance 
all will agree that we must look to individual 
self-control, buttressed by public opinion, which 
has already shown its power in this direction by 
practically banishing it, within the last hundred 
years, from the richer stratum of society. This 
force is even now operating a:nong the working 
classes of our population in the stringent rules 
regarding the choice of officials in the trades 
* & * unions and friendly societies ; and the absolute 
Married women generally will be interested in sobriety necessary for promotion from the ranks 
the decision of a New Jersey authority that a | °f the a army of railway workmen is another 
husband who drives his wife from his home is | *i&" of its growing strength. It still, alas! 
practically guilty before the law of abandonment. leaves sadly much to be desired ; and we should 
In the case in question, the wife ‘and her sister- all hail with joy any machinery that should 
in-law and stepdaughters disagreed about the | hasten its natural progress. Why should not 
domestic government, the husband upholding this be found in taking the licensing powers 
the latter. The same decision blames the | {tom the present irresponsible incividuals, and 
- husband for this also, asserting the wife's placing them in the hands of the already elected 
paramount rights as mistress. The married representatives of the people themselves,. the 
woman cannot, after this, complain she is Town Councils in urban, and the Parish and 
chattel in New Jersey, at least. District Councils in rural districts? It may be 
Se = pe oo arog = = epee 
: ; with yet another heavy duty, but they have the 
a pajama oe baat eat og Years | advantage of being everywhere recognised as the 
os of a Polis ‘esant, ia thw (GE authorities naturally responsible for the good 
mer = pa a Eig fi oe Ms Vint, HOTEL government of their respective areas, and are 


directly answerable to the voters, men and 
three wounds, and was decorated with the silver ; s ‘ 
ide this she has survived her fifteen women alike. This would avoid the cumbrous 


D d method of the referendum to which there are, in 
children, the last of whom she buried at the age | the view of many, other serious objections ; and 
of eighty. would yet insure local control, exercised by the 
present constitutional authorities.—Yours faith- 
fully, M. CatHERinE GitTINs. 


at are a ergy of the Council of the 
Ro ege of Surgeons, a petition was 
created from the London School of 
Medicine for Women praying that women 
medical students might be admitted to the 
examinations for the diplomas of the college. 
Accordivg to the Medical Record, the matter was 
referred to a committee of the Council for con- 
sideration and report. The movement to admit 
women to the Royal College of Surgeons, and to 
that of Physicians as well, is strongly supported 
by influential members of the profession in 
London, and more or less pressure has been 
brought to bear upon members of the Council of 
the College of Surgeons to grant the petition. 


* & & 


Alice Freeman Palmer, formerly president of 
Wellesley College, and more recently dean in 
the University of Chicago, has received the 
degree of LL.D. from the Union College. 

* * % 


Mrs. Eliza M. Watson has an apricot ranch in 
California, managed entirely by herself and om- 
ploying 300 people ; and Mrs. Harriet Strong 
ve an English walnut ranch, 320 acres in ex- 

nt. 


Mespames,—A fortnight ago you printed a 
letter from Mrs. Osler the object of which is, I 
take it, to have the question discussed in your 
columns, (a), Is the Temperance Movement to 
be confined to Prohibitionists ? And, (5), Is its 
future policy to be the hopeless effort to force 
the Veto Bill again to the front ? 

Mrs. Osler would, I am sure, be the first to 
grant that those Prohibitionists are indeed fool- 
ish who expect the Temperance Movement in 
its political aspect to be confined to them. 

Obviously the legal side of the Temperance 
Movement can only be dealt with by the elected 
representatives of the people. 

It is for all lovers of their country to think 
out for themselves that scheme of temperance 
legislation which will best promote national 
sobriety, and educate the people up to it. 

Now, unfortunately, during the five years I 
have lived in Birmingham, I have never yet had 
the pleasure of learning Mrs. Osler’s views as to 
the best, or even any legislative scheme for pro- 
moting temperance. 

Nor does her letter help me in this respect, 


* &* 


Mme. Stambuloff was not at home when her 
wounded husband was brought to his house at 
Sofia, but came in soon afterward. At first she 
was prostrated with sorrow, but she quickly re- 
covered, and afterward went to the door and 
confronted a number of policemen who were try- 
ing to enter, forbidding them to cross the thres- 
hold. She charged the police with ‘complicity 
in the attempt to murder her husband and de- 
manded that they at once arrest the guilty 
persons, who, she declared, were well known to 
them. Mme. Stambuloff then turned to the 
Public Prosecutor and several other officials who 
had arrived soon after her husband was brought 
home, and compelled them to leave the house. 
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fared better, but German held the field. Even 
at the concert the speeches went in, sandwiched 
between the songs, till the early hours of the 
next day, and the main party proved themselves 
good listeners to the end. So t+ indeed was 
the flow of talk, that an English member de- 
clared speech-making to be a disease, only 
curable by total abstainers. Still, there was an 
ever present air of earnestness, and 4 desire to 
find effective means of combating the drink evil 
that compelled admiration, and many of the 
speeches were full of high aspiration. Total 
abstainers were decidedly in a majority, and they 
warmly applauded every advanced sentiment. 
Still a good many advocates of moderate drinking 
rs aeaaid and much remaius to be done. These 

n without doubt are very helpful to 
the spread of sound Temperance views. 


INTERNATIONAL TEMPER- 


ANCE CONGRESS. 


Tus Congress, held at Basle, Switzerland, on 
August 20th, 21st, 22nd, was the most largely 
attended of the series of which it is the fifth 

held on the Continent of Europe. Nearly 500 
representatives of societies or personal members 
were registered, and a large proportion of these 
were present. Nearly all the leading Temperance 
organizations of England sent delegates, includ- 
ing the national B.W.T.A., represented by Mrs. 
Fielden Thorp of York, and Mrs. L. Osborn, 
(London), and also the World’s W.C.T.U., for 
which Madam Selmer, (Denmark), Mrs. Trygg, 
(Finland), and Mrs. Osborn were the represent- 
atives. Other English delegates or members in- 
cluded the Dean of Hereford, Rev. J. G. Mills, 
Mr. Marchant Williams, J.P., Mr. Fielden 
Thorp, B.A., Miss ©. A. Gray, Mr. J. Malins, 
G.C.T., Mr. C. Wakerley, Mr. J. M. Skinner, Mr. 
H. J. Osborn, Mr. J. Banner, Mr. C. Leonard, 
(London) and Mr. C. J. Whitehead, (Sheffield). 

The meetings, preceded by 4 reception of 
delegates on Monday evening, August 19th, were 
held on the three succeeding days, and began 
each morning at eight o’clock, an unusually early 
hour for the English members. Papers were 
read and discussed till half past twelve, and 
again from 2.30 to 5.30 each day, the evenings 
being devoted, two of them to public meetings 
when Mr. Wakerley of the Band of Hope Union, 
and Rev. J. Grant Mills of the Liquor Traftic and 
Native Races Committee, respectively gave lan- 
tern lectures on their special themes to large 
gatherings. On another evening an open air 
concert was arranged in honour of the Congress 
by the students of Basle and Zurich, music and 
singing alternating with speeches till a late hour. 
Several pieces were given in national costume 
typical of countries represented. 

During the Congress nearly fifty papers were 
read, and a few others handed in for printing in 
the official report volume. They covered a 
great variety of topics, relating to personal 
abstinence, combined action, Government regula- 
tions, licence and other laws, descriptions of the 
aims and methods of many societies, and re- 
searches into the effects of alcohol, medically, in 
relation to health, hygiene, etc. Since the 
first Congress great advance has been made 
in the direction of total abstinence in several 
European countries, and this was shown by 
the nature of several of the papers read. 
Those on the medical and health aspect were 
generally of a most satisfactory sort, and 
several readers produced elaborate diagrams 
showing the results of experiments and tests, all 
proving the deleterious nature of alcoholic drinks. 
The Gothenburg, Norwegian, and Swedish 
liquor systems were discussed—the latter at 
great length, for the Director of the Louis 
‘Alcohol Monopoly was a'member of the Congress, 
and took every opportunity of speaking, gener- 
ally to explain or defend the Monopoly, but 
often to attack other systems of repression, and 
even personal abstinence, and the efforts of the 
different Temperance Societies. 

The liquor traffic with native races in Africa 
treated by the Rev. J. G. Mills called forth a 
strong resolution urging the Powers responsible 
for the Brussels General Act to revise and in- 
crease the spirit duties for those parts of Africa 
not yet under prohibition. Mrs. Selmer read a 
paper on “ La Femme contre Alcohol,” and one by 
Miss Willard, on the ‘ White Ribbon Move- 
ment” will be included in the report. Several 


parties 2 
the next =< social advance. I know of no 
measure which will more truly vivify the Liberal 

than that which gives the people power to 
lessen or altogether remove from their midst 


danger. 

The Liberal party having accepted the 
principle of direct popular control, cannot go 
back from it and remain & political force. Wo id 
Mrs. eee have it go —_ = Liberal Cabinets 
only wW ae questions to serve 

seco it her opinion that So Wallis 
Harcourt, Mr. John Morley, Mr. Asquith, Sir 
H. H. Fowler, and Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman 
are discredited statesmen? She did not, to her 
honour, on a former occasion 80 judge Mr. 


THE BRAHTIIIN’S SURPRISE. 


Tur Indian Spectator, for July 21st, contains 
the following paragraph :— 

‘* «The Brahmin’s Surprise’ is the title of an 
article ian THe Woman’s Sienax for June 27th. 
In it the writer—who, we are told, is a gentle- 
man who has closely followed women’s work in 
America, Europe, and elsewhere, from the time 
of its inception—tries to describe ‘ the surprised 
wonder of a holy Brahmin’ at the great June 
gathering of the World's Women’s Christian 
Temperance Union in London. Werather think 
that the writer's idea of a ‘holy Brahmin’ is 
more conventional than real. The ‘holy 
Brahmin’ is surprised at nothing. He holds 
that everything is as it ought to be, and the 
greatest gathering of Western women would do 
no more than strengthen him in his faith that 
Western women and his own women belong to 
two different species. Nay more, the ‘ holy 
Brahmin,’ if he were present at such a gather- 
ing, would comport himself in every respect as 
one to whom it was no new experience at all. 
He would enter into the spirit of the great 
gathering just like an Englishman. Nothing in 
him would betray the husband of a child-wife or 
the father of a child-widow. He might even 
express admiration for the freedom which 
Western nations accord to their women, and 
might also deplore the condition of his own 
countrywomen ; but once at home, the ‘holy 
Brahmin’ finds nothing amiss. Western insti- 
tutions are good for the West, says he, and 
Eastern institutions for the East. There is, how- 
ever, one exception. He does not think that 
Eastern political institutions will do for the East 
any longer. Quite recently, and incited thereto 
by the example of certain Westerners, the ‘ holy 
Brahmin’ has taken to condemning Western in- 
stitutions in toto. But that is not his normal 
attitude towards men orthings. In differentism 
is his greatest feature of character. We have 
referred to the article in THE Woman's Sianat 
at so much length because we are anxious to 
redeem our ‘holy Brahmin’ from the ‘ unholy’ 
charge of being surprised at anything, and, of 
all things, at a woman’s gathering in London.” 
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Devon. 


ladstone. 
But the Liberal party is not dependent upon 
its leaders or + officials. The moral, 
intellectual, and human sensibilities instinct in 
our national life are ranged behind it, and these 
alone make progress possible for any party.— 
Yours sincerely, 
Edgbaston, WALTER PRIESTMAN. 
August 23rd, 1895. 


THE IRISH QUESTION AGAIN. 

‘Mespamzs,—The noble letter igned “ Another 
Irishwoman ” in your issue of the 15th, must 
have awakened an echo in the heart of every true 
Irishwoman who read it. I should have thought 
it was unnecessary to invite further testimony 
to the misery that resulted to Ireland from the 
Balfour Coercion Administration, since it has 
occurred within such recent memory, and has 
occasioned such widespread remark, But as 
even.one writer in THE Woman's SicnaL—and 
that an Irishwoman—can be found to speak of 
that dark time with complacency and approval, 
it seems only right that others should come for- 
ward and endorse the counter-statements of your 
last correspondent. Any attempt. to enumerate 
or detail the cases of legalised injustice and 
cruelty that were then of almost everyday occur- 
rence would of course be impossible in this short 
space, but I wish that some of the more glaring 
instances could be‘ collected and published for 
the instruction of those who are not aware that 
such things have taken place of late yeats in a 
so-called free country. 

From 1887 to 1891 Ireland was a free country 
only in name, and those who ventured to bestir 
themselves on her behalf, and to show bravely 
and openly their sorrow and indignation for their 
fellow-country people generally became sooner 
or later, victims of Mr. Balfour's Coercion Act. 

Well, Mr. Balfour has had the reward he 
wished for. His doings have been commended 
and applauded by the Tory and Orange landlords 
and adherents, and our poor peo le have still 
waited on “ patient beyond belief,’ as General 
Gordon said of them—hoping against hope for 
better times. We have, at all events, had now 
three years of milder rule, and if the really 
“ times ” are to be ushered in with the new 
Balfour Administration we qa be quite wil- 


ling to join in sounding the ptaises of a Tory 
Government. 

Time will soon show whether we have cause 
to do so.—Believe me, yours faithfully, 
A MEMBER OF THE Irtso Women’s ASSOCIATION. 


A TEMPERANCE HOTEL. 

Mrspames,—Mr. W. R. Foster, of the ‘‘ Gran- 
ville,” Ilfracombe, writes me as follows with 
reference to my letter in THE Stanau re the 
new temperance hotel in Manchester: “In 
Tye WoMAN’S SIGNAL I notice a letter from you 
commending a ‘perfect’ temperance hotel in 
Manchester. I venture to think that, if ever 
you favour us with a visit, you will find this 
house equal to any temperance hotel in the 
provinces. I think that we are not properly 
supported by the temperance public, but I am 
sorry to say that many temperance hotels, so- 
called, have done much to prejudice the public 
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azainst others. As I do not allow drink at table, other papers on various phases of English Tem- vorings.” E ery WC. J. women, will hail the advert 
T= B16! oc fla e place Oo he ext bi 
T have to suffer loss of custom, and I have some | Perance work were also given. peor nolie flavoring to tke the Pisce oF ai tae. 


The Congress suggested to the observer that ned OM, BARKER, National treasurer W-C.1.- 
the (iermans are most inveterate talkers, and 
are quite wonderful at debate in their own 
tongue, but when English happened to be em 


ployed there was a general stampede. French 


claim on the temperance party.” 

Readers of THE Siunat who are intending to 
visit Ilfracombe will, I hope, bear in mind the 
Granville ‘Temperance Hotel.—Yours faith- 
fuly, Acnus E, Snack. 
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a Music, English.—Frl. Rostock, 
High Bray Rectory, S. Molton, N. Devon. [E 


ALL APPLICATIONS RE 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


SHOULD NOW BE ADDRESSED TO 


JOHN HADDON & CO. 


Bouverie House, Salisbury Square, 


LONDON, E.C., 
The Sole Advertising Agents for “The Woman's Signal,” 


AND FOR 


“METHODIST TIMES,” 


application to Mrs. GRack Nk&wTon, 


Surrey. (478, 


“THE CHRISTIAN,” 
“FAMILY CIRCLE,” “MORNING STAR,” 

“REVIEW OF REVIEWS,” “REVIEW OF THK CHURCHES,” 
« CONTEMPORARY REVIEW,” “NEW AGE,” 

“CHURCH EVANGELISE,” “ BORDERLAND,” ETC, ETC. 


ADVERTISEMENTS inserted in all perio- 
dicals at office rates. General 
estimates sent on application. 


CELEBRATED FOR SUPERIOR DYEING 


JoHN Happon & Co. LarEsT TIME, TUESDAY. 


OMBINED UNIVERSITY and 
Home Education for Klder Girls. Special 
Attendance at College 


will have pleasure in forwarding it upon 


er- 
wood Villa, Heath Road, Thornton Heath, 
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PUBLIGATIONS. 

30 WORDS FOR 2/-. 
Displayed Advertisements 5/- ger inch, 
UST PUBLISHED, post free, 63d. 

HANDBOOK TU Ti LICENSING 
ACTS, with Notes on the Law_ re- 
specting Vice,by ALFRED T.Davins, Solicitor, 


Laverpool.—Gowland, ** Daily Post” Office, 
Liverpool. (s 


For Breakfast, Luncheon, 

Dinner, and Supper, 

COMPRISING n 

Hors d'(Hurres, Savouries, {il 

Salads, and Oriental Dishes, 
BY 

CHARLES HERMAN SENN 

WY (Inspecting and Consulting Chef de 

thee peg ational Traming School of 


kery, London); Author of * Political 
Gastronomy,’ ‘Recherché Dinner Re- 
8, ‘Menus and their Compilation,’ 


MP raction! Houschold Recipes,’ etc. 


each other : also contains many new and {fil 
original recipes, and the author claims 
that they are alt thoroughly retiable and 
workahie, and that cooks who walt put 
them into practice according tw the 
instructions, will be able tw p 


repure 
the dishes successiully and without it 
ditticulty. 


Price, 3/6 of all Booksellers, or of the | 
Publishers, 
JOHN HADDON & OO. Bouverie 
u oO, 


a 
RESCUE HOME 


(Late Asylum), Harrow Road, W. 
Founded by Rev. THOMAS SCOTT, 
the Commentator, in 1787. 


Thousands of fallen and friendless 
women have been sheltered and placed 
out in service. FUNDS ARE UR- 
GENTLY REQUIRED, ESPKOIALLY 

ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTIONS, 

The Treasurers—Lord Kinnaird, 1, Pall Mall 

East, and J. ¥. W. Deacon, Esq., 20, Birohin 


ne, Mesers. Morgan & Seott, or the Secre- 
tary will be thankful to receive contributions. 


DIRECT. a) 


ABSOLUTELY THB 
LARCEST STOCK IN LONDON. 


WHITE or CREAM from 2/6 each. 
BLACK or COLOURED from 2/- each. 
BLACK PLUMES from 1/- to 4/- each. 
COLOURED PLUMES from 2/6 to 4/- ea. 
Dress Materials Matched. 


LARGE ASSORTMENT. 
Post Free in Securely Packed Boxes. 


AFRICAN OSTRICH FEATHER COMPANY, 


BOUVERIB CHAMBERS, 
SALIGBURY SQUARE, LONDON, E.C. 


EY 
READING MATTER for the 
WORKHOUSES, Etc. 

Any old Books, Magazines, Pictures, Perio- 
dicals, etc., will be thankfully received for 
the inmates of our Unions, etc., by W. '. 


Sreap, Hon. Secretary, Bouverie House, 
Salisbury Square, London, E.C. 


FREE LITERATURE 
SOCIETY. 


Mr. W. T. STEAD, Hon. Secretary of tho 
above Society, will be pleased to receive free 
parcels of disused 


Periodicals & Illustrated Papers, 


Through the agency of this Society dis- 
tributions of Monthly Paroels are made tu 
WORKHOUSBES and INFIRMARIKS. 
Fuller particulars will be given on appli- 
cation to Hon. Secretary, Bouverie House, 
Salisbury Square, .C. 


UNDOUBTEDLY! 


This JOURNAL 
Is 
The Very Best for 
Advertisements of al! 
Classes for the Home, 


\ \ f 
THE WOMAN'S SIGNAL. Avavst 29, 1895, 
Highest Honours, CHICAGO, 1893. 
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5 “Strongest and Best.’— 
7 HEALTH. 
Pure Concentrated 
95 PRIZE “MEDALS Awarded to 
J. $. FRY & SONS, Bristol, London, & Sydney. 


we Purchasers should ask specially for Fry’s Pure Concentrated Cocoa, to distinguish it from other varieties manufactured by the Firm. 


AND 4825. oy Sir Chas. Cameron, M.D. 
CHEAPEST. 4 St 
@ 


~j <<): 
° e) 
> INFANTS, © 
CHILDREN, Air-tight Tins. 
INVALIDS, & 


AND THE AGED. “ Highly Nutritious.” —Lancet, 


- WHITE RIBBON CO, LIMITED. 
“DO EV ERYIKUING.’ 


MISS FRANCES E. WILLARD’S 


Latest Manual for White Ribboners. 
A book of untold value to all workers in our cause. 
Paper Cover, ONE SHILLING ; Cloth, 2s. 
Send for our Handsome New Illustrated Catalogue and Price List, free to any address. 
MEMORIAL HALL, FARRINGDON ST., LONDON, E.C. 


Mr. H. R. ALLENSON has been appointed Retail and Trade Agent for the various Publications of the 
White Ribbon Co., Limited, and they are now on sale at his Depot, 30, Paternoster Row, E.C. 


White Ribbon Co., Limited, and they are now on sale 3t DN OS 
NATIONAL BRITISH WOMEN’S TEMPERANCE “ASSOCIATION (incorporated). 


OFFICIAL BADGES, PINS, PENDANTS, Etc. NEW WHITE RIBBON PINS in Gold and Silver. 


in Patent 


Enamelied Bacge. 


©) 
; Mctal Pin 


: Gold Pin, 
a) ‘ 7 9-ct. 
See pate ee ’ ADMIRABLY 
-w Tlated o Cte, nett. ilver, J/- xi A 

Silver Piated, 4/- Bie Panaait, oe Gd. and id. | eo ab eTas for fixing eee 
10/8 per doz. nett. Price 84., or G/- éach White Ribbon 

per doz. nett, fixing the ‘ : — FOR 

nett. . F Te 
White Ribbon. a | : PRESENTS. 


Silver, 2/6 nett. 


| Enamelled  Y” Eade, 
1/- each, or 10,8 doz. nett. 


Erocels, 1/-, 01 10/3 per de zen. 
All Orders for Lite:a'ure, ete. should be addressed, and Cheque: arc Money Orders fcr the sarre made payable, to Mrs. WARD Poon, Memeril 
Hall, Farringdon Street, Lerdeon, HC.. 


Printed by Uaze1r, Watsen, & Vinuy, Lp., at5 and6, Kirby Strect, Hatton Garden, and Published by MarsHar & Son, 125, Fleet Street, Loudon, LU, 
sole Advertiser ent Agents, Joun Hapbe~ —“*+~. Leen~~ocie House, Satisbury Square 


